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OLIVER DITSON & CO., ANNOUNCE 


That they were happily untouched by the recent 
GREAT FIRE, and are busy, as usual, in at- 
tending to their extensive orders. 

They now call attention, also, to their 


Standard Collections 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


The whole set is one of the most valuable Musical 
Libraries that could be devised, as each contains from 
200 to 250 pages of the most popular music of the day. 


a nae TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal. 

















VOCAL ONLY. 
Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. 
Gems of German Songs. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Shower of Pearls. Duets. 
Operatic Pearls. 
oe ton 
Home Circle, Vol. Pianist’s Album. 
Home Circle, “ It Piano-Forte Gems. 
Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, 33.00 
Full Gilt, for Presents, $4.00. The price would 
be at retail, for the pieces separately, about $4.00. In 
this form, all the books, including the new and 
favorite Gems of Strauss (now having a splendid 
tale,) may be had for $32.50. 
Any of the above books mailed, post-paid, for the 
Retail Price. 
DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. 1. Dr rsoN and Co., New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRaNcH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hany Owen, Agent 
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PIANO-FORTES 











DRE; Authors as Conversationisis, pt. 2; Book 


Hobbies and 


Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 cents. 
Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN ¢ & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, | N. ¥. 
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PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESSs, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENTH Sv., New York. 





A GREAT OFFER! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CasH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 

the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 


7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, 

the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 

Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 

Dlustrated Catalogues mailed. 


The 





American. Conservatory of 
Musie. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthiy Musi 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, ap ply to | 
Fred. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ZOECOME, 


\OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 


glands have 


Office hours from 11 a. m., to 5p. M., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 p. m. 
E. M. DEPUY, 


300 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y 





Billiard Vables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- | 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- | 
Rat cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

ables, complete, 275 cach, and other sizes at and 
respondiug —— areiooms, corner of Canal cor- 


NE Ww YORK, SATURDAY, } 


NOV EMBER 30, 1872. 





| PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
| Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 

houses. All the new shades in 

| Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 

Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 








Particular attention paid to orders. 
STATEN ISLAND. 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.¥. 
BRANCH OFFICHS, 
1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 


All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &¢ 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN’S COATS, OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&c., &e. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


, Cleaned with- 








PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 


men or boys, bn pone low prices. 
Pistols, $1 to $ 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


Guns, $3 to $ 



















Presents a re- 
cord of success 
| urparalleledin 

the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
‘| chines. Send 

for Illustrated 
| Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


D Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC- 
TURING COM’Y. Ismade 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, Nncometeton is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, 
that a child may run it. 

No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up torated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use inthis city, and 
hundrede of them in use 
, all over the United States, 

ibe and the universal judg: 
- ously ment confirms all we claim; 
: ee 2 and, therefore, we fully 


guarantee them. 
For circulars and Price-List, call Ate or address, 


18 Park-place, So York, 





| Price 10 Cunt. iTS. 





Tempest and Sunshine, 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. WwW. Cu bideial & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


. 
GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 
A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so popular and created 8 ch a wide- 
spread interest in the columns of the “ New York 
eekly.’ Large 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, price $1.75. 


BROKEN DREAMS. 


A new novel in verse, By Celia Gardner, author of 
‘Stolen Waters.”’ Price $1.50. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF ITEAVEN. 

By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
the London edition, which has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1.50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 

JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
reason. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 





THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “* Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter”—* Chris and Otho” and the ‘ Widower.” 
ne handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 


FAUSTINA. 

A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess HMahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the Germ, Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs, Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and’ Sunshine,’ 
‘Lena Rivers, * Milbank,” etc. elem 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popalar Novels by this favorite author 


are °-— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 
English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 


Cameron Pride, 
Jarkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of **Pootfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 


This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 


Homestead on Hillsid., 
Rose Mather, 


| deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


ANGELINA GUSHINGTON, 
Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
oung lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50 


‘TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other oa 
novels, * Alone” —‘*Hidden Path’—* Mose-5 
** Nemesis ’—‘* Miriam ”’—* Helen G ardner"—" Hus- 
bands and Homes’ in “ Sunnybank * — “ Phemie'’s 
Temptation” —** Ruby's Husband” “Empty il 
—‘At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50, 


eo 





tar These books are beautifully bound—old every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 


price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Wnder the Vifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madison, Square, New York. 
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PECULIAR CHARMS) 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


oe 


Im ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

ww "From persenal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need fee] no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E, Church, . 


New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington Del. 

"THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and 

Organs and Melodeons te Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1889: 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemes,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
whiaa she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 
-_ 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 

Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I’m afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1968. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 


i. T. M’COUN 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 





F. G. SMITH. 








T. REV. W. H. ODENH 
D.D., Visitor. ae 
Fall Session soepe September 30th. 
Board and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 
For Catalogues or admission address 
Rev. NCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 
Burlington, N.'J. 
MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 


beth, N. J. 
“— be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 


Westminster Av can 
August 9th, 1872. ter Avenue.= 


To Britishers. 


With the vast increase in the immigration from 
England to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 
tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
to those who get up clubs. As the Journal is known 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are many who would be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Circu- 
lars and specimens free. 


Ae Senne ee AGENTR: 


& t 
a oar Dew, a ce 86 o) $0 per car or day selling 











The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 





The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from SO, a eee Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESD. 8. 


Carrying goods and passengers at throu re aw ~ 


rts of the United States an 
British Channel and all other = 4 


ve . 

steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of and at ~— 
City with the Penns; a 
enable merchandise to be carried free of Sipense tor 
Th aon it ~~ + for the trade, bei! 

ey are built expr y for the e, ing 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


tween all 
sin the 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. RB. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
—_ and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
Rates of Passage. 

From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
8 Steamers not farving Steerage.—First Class, 


Steamers 4 Stee: —First ue 15, 17 
and’ 21 Guineas, seoeeding to ~ accommodation . 
From New York or Boston to Snaunt. 
First Class, 100 and $130 Gol to 
mee $80, $ $ id, according 











Rates of Passage. 
To p Lavuyess or Queenstown: 
ins: nane=ebeescateneresecri and Lge C Currency 
ve ay mele from Lavery) Queene 4 


steerage, wo Liverpoah, Queenstown or London. $2" 


Lond: , or Loncon ..$32 “ 
PA... stright ot yennee ap) y at the Orrics OF THE 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & } FORRIGN EXCHANGE 


% SOUTH Pts’) a ow YORK. 
Pa e to and from Liv: f and peseriowe by 
ail Steamers and 
Passage Tickets can aa be obtained for 
jes wishing to bring out their friends Ler the 
ld ~~? a Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 








Retin Packets ; also, Tickets issued by first-class 
eee, from "Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
eekly 


Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 
ay: for information ’ will please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure — reply. 


For further particulars, a 
PAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co. 


86 South Street, New York. 








ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the pegrenage of 

Rev. Bishop Bayley, is conducted b e Stems of 

Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 

Fem and ence one “yO a half from the Village of Madison. 
Essex Railroad trains make several 

The pulldings daily. - the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 


The Build aoe eee a and com ious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overloo! a beautiful 
country, and is assed for healthfu LB, by any 


portion of the Unt 
of the o eeaneenane mounta' 


It will be the constart endeavor of the Sisters 
winds of pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
es ue and religion ; 

to accustom them to a poli! le deportment, 


as well as to habits of order: c= aed, to advance 
oon in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, atall times, 
great attention will be paid. 
Terms, per Annum, $225. 


Le of uli addressed to 
Mere of HE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
n, N. J. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A half heur’s ride by New Jersey 
Central BR. BR, from New York. 

Sensible and discrimina parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and a 2 I’ good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance ith, the modes 
of instruction, and their tical success will show 
much that is good in the development of reason and 
conscience. 


Referred to the Professors in the Coll and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker. M 


New York, and to 
8. J. AHERN, 


Elizabeth, x} 
For Circulars address 
REV. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 


MISS RANNEY’S 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











(as [yrecer : comple Wire r~ ay oA is no 


{90 Maiden ene, oo Water St., N. Y., 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 
Will re-open Wednesday, September 18. 


Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and | @ 


Remittances—Drafts and Exchan potions in 4 
part of Great Britain and Irelan —— 
throughout the tA of Euro , issued at 4 those 
rates on Messrs. t and Co., Liverpool, and 


Deaeee, SURAT Ge pave init Ci 





4 Return Tickets on favorab] 
vat Cote grecssonvessncconey Tickets to Paris $15, Cota, A+ 
Prepatd steerage certificates from Cardiff, ~~ $33. steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queen 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. and all parts of bop as at lowest rat @ 
For further articalars, apply in Canals at the Com- Line Bills of given for ‘Belfast, Glasgow, 
pany’s Office, Chassbera Havre, Antwerp, and o' ports on the continent, 
piers BAXTER & ~e and Sor Mediterranean porte. 
No. 17 Broadway, weet York, pany’ Ofte, « ‘Gowling Gree a apply at the Com- 
For Coane passage, vY ti Broadway, Trinity 
NATIONAL, fytamsnp Bu 
‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 
St WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
FORTNIGHTLY TO ax yROM * SMDON DIRECT. H H 
AND 
mx Plots 4d and 41 North iver. Reduction in Passage Rates. 
ae tons. CaANaDa 
4,850 * GREECE... 
“ ‘THe QuEEN 
‘“* ENGLAND... 
“ -HELVETIA 
a po aaeneiy LI N E : 


ANCHOR 





Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY toand = 
YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Calling at he to land Mails and Passenge: 
=» beahed s a forwarded to and from. ali 

railway ations = Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Swede: k and America as safely, 
speedi y, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 


From New York. From Glagow. 
» Nov. 30... po. on Smt. Dec. 21. 
Dec. r LIA.... Geteodey, Dec. 28. 





AND ‘Saturday, Jan. 4. 
CALIFORNIA. Saturday, Jan. 11. 
* Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA. Saturday, Jan. 18. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 





lasgow or 

First cabins, 5 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin —— m tickets good for twelve months, 
securing bes' tions, $120. 





Certigenen at Sent rates, can be bought here by 
- Deatte ieee. ome ad their — 
ra: ued, payable 
Apply at the Company's * offices +» 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND PO STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC. CLT REPUBLIC. ATLANTIC 
BALTIC. MAYESTIC. ADRIATICN ; 


a ~ Te 
Sailing from New ont more from Li- 
pa lon THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
‘ol 


: he White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
y, 

accommodations (for all classes - 

4 neers ( c ) unri. 


SAFET ETS SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smokin and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Toost = motion is felt, 
Su 4 = a Seneree these yarn 
Those withing 0 5 to send hoe friends fon t Old Co Coun 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

booked to or from all = of Ameri 
Pee ee Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, in, 
te tickets arenaet at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! a 


For inspection of ~- information, appl 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Y > xp . 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
big EI LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, 8. vee 
ROM NEW YORK Te, amet SATURDA 
ALTERNATE ™ "SESDAY: wanes: 

Rates of ieee 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. 
CaBIN 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, Via HALIFAX. 





JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 





15 Broadway, New York. 


‘apply at the Company's 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARY 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrovanciaL Reports : 
aND THE 
Cream oF EnciisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a Ust of the engravings of 

which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 

per apnum :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

AtLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Marrason’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckiEr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, %x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 

21x27. 

LanpezER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 83x25. 

LanpeE£ER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 38x25. 

LanpsrErR’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpet’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrzrs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY EMMA LAZARUS. 


Upon the whitewashed walls 
A woman’s shadow falls, 
A woman walketh o’er the darksome floors. 
A soft, angelic smile 
Lighteth her face the while, 
In passing through the dismal corridors. 


And now and then there slips 
A word from out her lips, 
More sweet and grateful to those listening ears 
Thar the most plaintive tale 
Of the sad nightingale, 
Whose name and tenderness this woman bears. 


Her presence in the room 
Of agony and gleom, 
No fretful murmurs, no coarse word profane ; 
For while she standeth there, 
All words are hushed save prayer ; 
She seems God’s angel weeping o’er man’s pain. 


And some of them arise, 
With eager, tearful eyes, 
From off their couch to see her passing by. 
Some, e’en too weak for this, 
Can only stoop and kiss 
Her shadow, and fall back content to die. 


No monument of stone 
Needs this heroic one,— 
Her name is graven on each noble heart ; 
And in all after years 
Her praise will be the tears 
Which at that name from quivering lids will start. 


And those who live not now, 
To see the sainted brow, 
And the angelic smile before it flits for aye, 
They in the future age 
Will kiss the storied page 
Whereon the shadow of her life will lie. 
March 7, 1867. 
er ee 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK Ill. 
CHAPTER VI.—THOU ART THE MAN. 


Humphrey Statham looked up from his writing in astonish- 
ment at the sight of his friend. 

“Why Martin,” he cried rising and extending his hand, 
“ this is an unexpected pleasure. I thought I might have a 
line from you some time during the day, but I never antici- 
pated that the letter which I sent you would have the effect 
of drawing you from your peaceful retreat, more especially, 
as in your last you spoke so strongly in praise of your tran- 
quil existence, as contrasted with the excitement and worry 
here.” 

Martin Gurwood recollected that letter. It was written 
but a few days previously, when his hopes of winning Alice 
were at their highest, before this element of discord, this 
stranger of whose presence Statham had warned him, had 
come into the field. In his friend’s remark, however, Martin 
found something which instinctively set him on his guard. 

It would not do, he thought, to let it be seen how acute was 
~ his interest in the subject on which Statham had written to 
him ; mere friendship, mere regard for Alice’s welfare would 
have contented itself with some far less active demonstration, 
and, though there was no reason that he knew of for conceal- 
ing the state of his feelings from his friend, as he had bither- 
to kept them to himself, he thought it was better not to 
parade them until some more fitting opportunity. 

So with something like a blush, for the smallest prevarica- 
tion was 4 to him, Martin said: “ You must not look 
upon your spells as so potent, my dear friend ; the same post 
which brought me your letter brought me one from my 
mother, requesting an immediate decision on a matter which 
has been for some time in abeyance, and as this rendered it 
necessary for me to come to town, I took advantage of the 
opportunity to drop in upon you.” 

“Tam too well pleased to see you to ask what has brought 
you here,” said Humpbrey, with a smile, “ and am grateful 
to Mrs. Calverley for her maternal despotism. And now tell 
me, what did you think of the news I sent you ?” 

In spite of the strong effort to the contrary, the flush rose 
to Martin’s cheeks, contrasting ill with the assumed calmness 
of manner with which he said, “I hear it with great re- 


“By Jove, Martin, regret is a mild term to express the 
feeling with which I am inspired in this matter,” said Hum- 
phrey Statham, vigorously. -“‘ You have seen nothing of 
what has been going on, nor do I think it likely that with 
= ignorance of the world and its ways you would have 

n able to understand it if you had; but I think it desir- 
able that you, whom we have all tacitly placed in the posi- 
tion of Alice’s—of Mrs. Claxton’s—guardian, should take 
some immediate action.” 

Martin colored afresh. “ This—this gentleman,” he said. 

“Do not misuse a good word,” said Statham, interrupting 
him. “Henrich Wetter, the person of whom we are speak- 
ing, is by no means a gentleman in any sense of the term, 
He is a sharp, shrewd, clever knave, always keeping within 
the limits of the law, but within these limits thoroughly un- 
scrupulous. He is good-looking, too, and wonderfully plau- 
sible; a more undesirable visitor for our friend in Pollington- 
terrace could scarcely be imagined !” 

“ And yet he is a cousin of Madame Du Tertre’s, and came 
Sg through her introduction, I thought you said,” remark- 

artin. 

“Yes,” said Humphrey, with some hesitation ; “ that isa 
part of the business which I don’t — clearly understand, 
and on which I have my doubts. There is one thing, how- 
ever, certain; that is, that he is there very frequently, and 
pad is advisable he should have a hint to discontinue his 
isits.” 

< And by whom is that hint to be given to him ?” 

Of course by Mrs. Claxton. But if her ignorance of the 


| —by you!’ 





ways of the world prevents her from seeing the necessity of 
taking’ such a step, that necessity should be made clear by 
some one who has the right of advising her. In point of fact 

“It is my ignorance of the ways of the world upon which 
you were speaking just now,” said Martin, with a half-smile. 

“And no one could have a finer theme on which to dis- 
course; but in certain matters you are good enough to be 
guided by me.” 

“ And you say that——” 

“Tsay,” interrupted Humphrey Statham with vehemence, 
“that Mr. Henrich Wetter is the last man who should be on 
intimate visiting terms at Mrs. Claxton’s house. Heis known 
not merely to have, but to boast of a certain unenviable repu- 
tation, which, notwithstanding his undoubted leading posi- 
tion in the business world, causes him to be shunned socially 
by those who value the fair fame of their womankind.” 

“This is bad hearing, indeed,’ said Martin Gurwood, 
nervously. 

“ Bad hearing,” interrupted Statham, emphasising his re- 
mark with outstretched hand, “ for any one to whom Alice is 
—I mean to say for any one who has Mrs. Claxton’s interest 
at heart, it is, indeed, bad hearing.” 

Something in the tone of Humphrey Statham’s voice, some- 
thing in the unusually earnest expression of his face, caused 
Martin to keep his eyes fixed upon his friend with peculiar 
intensity. What was the reason of the thrill which passed 
through him as Humphrey had stumbled at the mention of 
Alice’s name? What revelation to sting and overwhelm 
him was about to be made by the man whose placid and un- 
ruffled nature he had often envied, whose heart he had al- 
ways regarded as a part of his anatomy which did its work 
well, beating, indeed, warmly for his friends, but otherwise 
giving him little or no trouble. 

Humphrey Statham did not keep him very long in suspense. 
“ Look here, Martin,” said he, “ if you were to tell the people 
at Lloyd’s, that ], Humphrey Statham, of Change-alley, was 
in some respects a fatalist, they would surely laugh at you, 
and tell you that fatalism and marine insurance did not go 
very well together. And yet it is to a certain extent the fact. 
Your arrival here this morning was no chance work, the 
spirit which prompted you to answer my appeal in person 
instead of by letter was—— There, don’t laugh at me—I felt 
it when I saw you enter the room, and determined on my 
course of action, determined on making a clean breast of it, 
and telling my old friend what I have for some time now been 
wearing in my heart of hearts.” 

He paused as though expecting his companion to make 
some remark. But Martin Gurwood sat silent, merely inclin- 
ing his head, with his hands nervously clutching at the table 
before him, 

“T hardly know how to tell you, after all,” said Humphrey, 
with something like a blush on such portions of his cheeks as 
his beard left uncovered, “and you do not give a fellow the 
slightest help. You will think it strange in me, queer, odd 
sort of fish that Iam, having lived for so many years—for all 
my life as far as you know—a solitary, self-contained, oyster- 
like existence, to acknowledge that I am as vulnerable us 
other men. But it isso; and on the principle of there being 
no fool like an old fool, 1 imagine that my hurt is deeper and 
more deadly than in ninety-nine other cases. No need to 
beat about the bush any longer, Martin; I tell you, as my old 
friend, that I am in love with Alice Claxton !” 

Martin Gurwood started. From the time that Humphrey 
commenced to hesitate, a strange expression had crept over 
the face of his friend listening to him, but he was so en- 
wrapped in the exposition of his own feelings that he scarcely 
noticed it.” 

“You—Humphrey Statham—in love with Alice Clax- 
ton ?” 

“Yes, I! I, whom every one had supposed to be so ab- 
sorbed in business as to have no time, no care for what my 
City friends would doubtless look upon as sentimental non- 
sense! I knew better than that myself; I knew that my 
heart had by nature been created capable of feeling love—I 
knew that from experience, Martin—but I thought that the 
power of loving had died out, never to come again. I was 
wrong. It has come again, thank Heaven! Never in my 
life have 1 been under the influence of a feeling so deep, so 
true and tender, as that which I have for Alice Claxton.’ 

As Humphrey ceased speaking, Mr. Collins put his head 
into the room and told his chief that Mr. Brevoort was in hia 
carriage at the end of the court, and desired to see him. In 
an instant Humphrey resumed his business-like manner. 

“ Excuse me an instant, Martin; Mr. Brevoort is half para- 
lysed and cannot leave his outings, so I must go tohim. I 
shall be back in five minutes. Wait here and think over 
what I have just said tu you! And he was 
gone. 

Think over what had just been said to him! Martin Gur- 
wood could do that without a second bidding. The words 
were ringing in his ears, the sense they conveyed seemed 
clogging and deadening his brain. Humphrey Statham in 
love with Alice Claxton—with his Alice—with the woman 
whom he had come to Jook upon as his own, and in whose 
sweet companionship he had fondly hoped to pass the remain- 
der of his life. Her attraction must be great indeed if she 
could win the affections of such a man as Statham, calm, 
shrewd, and practical, not likely to be influenced merely by a 

retty face or an interesting manner. The news came upon 
Martin like a thunderbolt! In all the long hours which he 
had devoted to the consideration of his love for Alice, to self- 
probing and examination, the idea of any rivalry had never 
entered into his mind It was not that he had imagined him- 
self secure, owing to Alice’s secluded life or peculiar position ; 
the idea had never crossed his mind. She was there, and he 
loved her, that was all he knew. gare like a pang of 
jealousy, indeed, he experienced on reading Humphrey’s let- 
ter, telling of Mr. Henrich Wetter’s visits to Pollington- 
terrace ; but that, though it had the effect of inducing him to 
start for London, was but a temporary trouble. He had 

uessed from what Humphrey wrote, he was sure from what 
Reastew said, that this Wetter was not the style of man to 
captivate a woman of Alice’s refinement; and he felt that the 
principal reason for putting a stop to his visits would be to 
prevent any chance of Alice’s exposure to annoyance or 
insult. 

But what he had just heard placed matters in a very dif- 
ferent light. Here was Humphrey Statham avowing his 
love for Alice; Humphrey, his own familiar friend, whom he 
had consulted in his trouble when the story of the Claxton 
mystery was first revealed to him by Doctor Haughton. 
Humphrey, who had been the first to see Alice with a view 


Now, Collins !” 


of opening negotiations with her at the time when they so 
nisjud ~ her real character and position, and who, as Mar- 
tin well recollected, was even then impressed with her 


beauty and her modesty, and returned to fight her battles 





with him. Yes, Humphrey Statham bad been her first 


champion, but that was no reason he should be her last. 
That gave him no monopoly of right to love and tend her. 
Was there any baseness, any treachery, Martin wondgred, in 
his still cherishing his own feelings towards Alice after hav- 
ing heard his friend’s confession ? Let him think it out then 
and there, for that was the crowning moment of his life. 

He sat there for some minutes, his head bowed, his hands 
clasped together on his knees. All that he had gone through 
since he had first heard in the drawing-room at Great Wal- 
pole-street the true story of John Calverley’s death, his first 
feelings of repulsion and aversion to the woman whom he 
believed to have been the bane of his mother’s life, his col- 
loguies with Statham, his first visit to Hendon, his meeting 
witb Pauline, and their plot for keeping Alice in ignorance 
of the fact that the funeral had taken place, all this passed 
through Martin Gurwood’s mind during his reverie. Passed 
through his mind also a recollection of the gradual manner 
in which he softened to the heart-broken, friendless girl, re- 
cognising her as the victim instead of the betrayer, and find- 
ing in her qualities which were rare amongst those of her 
sex who stood foremost and fearless in the approbation of 
the world. Was the day-dream in which he had of late per- 
mitted himself to indulge to vanish in this way? Was he 
to give up the one great hope of gladdening his life, the mere 
anticipation of which seemed to have changed the current of 
his being? No! That was his determination! Humphrey 
Statham was the best, the truest, the dearest fellow in the 
world, but this was almost a matter of life and death, in 
which no question of sentimental friendship should have 
weight. He would tell Humphrey frankly and squarely 
what were his own feelings for Alice Claxton, and they 
would go in then, in rancorless rivalry, each to do his best to 
win her. Andas he arrived at this decision, the door opened 
and Humphrey Statham returned. 

“ Well,” he cried, running up in his boisterous way with 
outstretched hands, “you have been lost ip reflection, I 
suppose, chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy! Not 
bitter though, I hope; there is no bitterness to you, Martin, 
in my avowal, nor to any one else, I fancy, for the matter of 
that, unless it be that precious article, Mr. Wetter !” 

“T have been thinking over what you told me, Humphrey, 
and I was going to——” 

“No, no, not yet. I haven't told you half I have to say,” 
interrupted Statham, pushing his friend back into his chair, 
and seating himself. “Of course you're astonished, livin 
the life you do—‘celibate as a fly in the heart of an apple, 
as Jeremy Taylor has it—at one’s falling in love, and at me 
more than any one else. You think I am not formed for 
that sort of thing, that I am hard, and cold, and practical, 
and that I have been so all my life. You littie dream, Mar- 
tin, for I have never said a word about it even to you, that 
some years ago I was so devoted to a woman as to be nearly 
heart-broken when she abandoned me.” 

* Abandoned you!” 

“ Yes.” He shuddered, and passed his hand across his 
face. “I don’t like to think about it even now, and should 
not recur to it if the circumstances had not a connexion 
with Alice Claxton.” 

“ With Alice,” exclaimed Martin, and bending forward 
eagerly. 

“ Yes. I must tell you the whole story, or you will not 
understand it, but I will tell it shortly. Some years ago, 
down in the North, I fell in love with a pretty girl below m 
own station in life. I pursued the acquaintahce, and mln 
ily let her know the state of my feelings towards her. Not, 





as you will readily understand, with any base motives, for L 
never, thank Heaven, had any desire to play the Don 
Juan—— What’s the matter, Martin? How white you 
look! Are you faint ?” 

“A little faint—thank you, it’s quite over now! 
were saying——” 

“ I was going to say that I meant fairly and honorably by 
this gi:l. I was not able to marry her immediately, how- 
ever. I was poor then, and her friends insisted, right! 
enough, that I should show I was able to maintain her. { 
worked hard to that end,” said Humphrey, after a short 

ause, “but when I went down in triumph to claim her, I 
ound she had fled from Headingly.” 

“ From where ?” cried Martin, starting forward. 

“ Headingly, near Leeds; that was where she lived. She 
had fled away from there no one knew whither. A week 
before I reached the place she was missed, had Vanished, 
leaving no letter of explanation, no trace of the route she 
had taken. And I never saw her more.” 

He paused again, but Martin Gurwood spoke not, bending 
forward still with his eyes fixed upon his friend. 

“Poor girl, poor darling girl!” muttered Humphrey, as 
though communing with himself. “ What an awful fate for 
one so young and — 

“ What fate ?” cried Martin Gurwood. “ Where isshe now ?” 

“ Dead!” said Humphrey Statham, solemnly. “ Found 
killed by cold and hanger, with her baby on her breast! It 
seems that my poor Emily, deserted by the scoundrel who 
had taken her away—may the eterna!’—— 

“ Stay!” interrapted Martin Gurwood, wildly throwing up 
hisarms. “Stay! For mercy’s sake do not add your curses 
to the torture which I have been suffering under for years, 
and which culminates in this moment!” 

“ You!” said Humphrey, starting back. 
mad ?” 

“ TI would to Heaven I were, I would to Heaven I had been, 
for I should have had some excuse! The girl you speak of 
was called Emily Mitchell. I was the man who entrapped 
her from Headingly; I was the man who ruined her, body 
and soul!” ¥ ; 

Humphrey Statham fell back in his chair. 
parted, but no sound came froin them. ; 

“ It is right that you should hear all now,” said Martin, in 
a dull, low tone, “though until this instant 1 never knew 
who was the man whom I had wronged so deeply; never, of 
course, suspected it was you. She told me there was a gen- 
tleman far above her station in life who intended to marry 
her, but she never mentioned his name. I was on a visit to 
a college friend when I first saw Emiiy, and fell in love with 
her. had no evil intentions then, but the thing went on 
from bad to worse, until I persuaded her to elope with me. 
Ah, my God,” he cried wildly, “ bear witness to the one long 
protracted torture which my subsequent life has been, to the 
struggles which I have made to shake off the hh apes | and 
deceit under whose dominion I have lived, and to stand con- 
fessed as the meanest of Thy creatures! Bear witness to 
these, and let them plead for me!” ; : 

Then he flung himself forward on the desk, and buried his 
face in his hands. There came a knock at the door. Hum- 
phrey Statham, all horror-stricken as he was, rushed forward 
to prevent any intrusion. But he was too late, the door 
opened quickly, and Pauline entered the room. 


You 


“You! Are you 


His lips 





10 be continued. 
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PARVA DOMUS—MAGNA QUIES. 


A narrow home, but very still it seemeth ; 
A silent home, no stir or tumult here. 
Who wins that pillow of no sorrow dreameth, 
No whirling echoes jar his sealéd ear ; 
The tired hand lies very calm and quiet, 
The weary foot no more hard paths will tread, 
The great world may revolve in clash and riot, 
To its loud summons leaps nor heart nor head. 


The violets bloom above the tranquil sleeper, 

The morning dews fall gently on the grass, 
Amid the daisies kneels the lonely weeper ; 

He knows not when her lingering footsteps pass. 
The autumn winds sigh softly o’er his slumber, 

The winter piles the snow-drifts o’er his rest ; 
He does not care the flying years to number, 

The narrow home contents its silent guest. 


No baffled hope can haunt, no doubt perplexes, 
No parted love the deep repose can chafe, 
No petty care can irk, no trouble vexes. 
From misconstruction his hushed heart is safe, 
Freed from the weariness of worldly fretting, 
From pain and failure, bootless toil and strife, 
From the dull wretchedness of vain regretting 
He lies, whose course has passed away from life. 


A narrow home, and far beyond it lieth 

The land whereof no mortal lips can tell. 
We strain our sad eyes as the spirit flieth, 

Our fancy loves on heaven’s bright hills to dwell. 
God shuts the door, no angel lip uncloses ; 

They whom Christ raised no word of guidance said. 

- Only the Cross speaks where our dust reposes, 
“Trust Him who calls unto his rest our dead.” 
—All the Year Round. 
—_——_.——_—— 


A CHASE AFTER A KIDNAPPER. 


“ This ill-feeling among the natives is increasing. Pingho 
will soon be too hot to hold any European.” 

“Why so?” I inquired. 

“ Because during the last month so many persons have 


disappeared.” 
ei What has become of them ?” 


“Nobody knows; but these Chinese suspect that the 
Europeans have made away with them. ‘They are ready at 
any time to spread all kinds of wild rumours about us. Since 
I have been bere, however, I have never known so bad a 
feeling as that which exists at present.” 

Such was a portion of the conversation I had with the 
captain of an English ship in the verandah of an hotel over- 
looking the harbor of Pingho. I had arrived in China onl 
that day. He had been in harbor nearly a month. I was travel- 
ling partly for my health, partly on business, and partly for 
the enjoyment of visiting new countries and seeing the 
world. On making further inquiry, I found my friend’s 
statement as to the ill-feeling of the Chinese fully confirmed. 
“You must not go unarmed,” said one. *“ You must not 
venture out at night,” said another. “ When a are pulled 
out to your ship in the harbor, keep a good look-out, and 
don’t trust anybody. Some of these boatmen would not 
hesitate to get rid of you, if they had the chance.” These 
were the kind of expressions everywhere heard. Every- 
body agreed that Pingho was thoroughly unsafe. Now, to 
me, this state of things was altogether unsatisfactory. I had 
been confined for two months on board ship. My life had 
been a monotonous existence. During the last month we had 
not even had the excitement of a change of weather. The 
same steady monsoon had brought us gently along; the same 
burning sun had risen out of the molten sea in the morning, 
had scorched us during some hours in the middle of the day, 
and had sunk into the molten sea at night. A tropical sun- 
set is perhaps the most glorious scene given to man to be- 
hold, but even such a scene loses its interest when it is re- 
peated without variation. The captain of our bark, the Kitty 
Clover, had done his best to keep up our spirits, and had pro- 
mised us a complete change of life on reaching China. 
There was plenty of snipe-shooting to be had. The suburbs 
of Pingho were very beautiful, and the surrounding country 
full of objects of interest, which might be seen during after- 
noon rides. And now, having reached this promised land, I 
found that my sight-seeing would have to be limited to what 
I could see from the ship’s deck, and in, the small quarter 
near the harbor occupied by a few European families. I 
leave any one who has been two months at sea in a tropical 
climate, and for the first time, to conceive my disappoint- 
ment. 

Everybody agreed that the reason of the ill-feeling which 
existed was, that several Chinamen had disappeared. Two 
or three belonged to wealthy families, and more notice, ac- 
cordingly, had been taken of the fact than if they had been 
ordinary coolies. What had become of them? was the ques- 
tion everywhere discussed. The general impression was, 
that the Chinese merchants, in order to create ill-feeling to- 
wards European trespassers on their trade, had themselves 
either sent them up country, or got them ous of the way in 
some other fashion. 

Isoon found out, from practical experience, that the natives 
were thoroughly ill-disposed towards us. One evening, on 
going the very short distance from the European hotel to the 
river-side, at the mouth of which, and some two miles away, 
ships lay at anchor, a cry was raised against three of us, and 
we soon found ourselves attacked by a shower of stones. As 
we were quite unarmed, we ran for our boat, and managed 
to get clear into the stream with nothing worse than a few 
bruises. It was.impossible, however, to mistake the genuine 
fury of the crowd ; a look at the men’s faces was sufficient 
to show that they meant mischief, even if we had not heard 
their yells of anger when they saw we had escaped them. 
We were informed next day by the authorities that every 
effort would be made to preserve order, and that it would be 
quite safe to go on shore. 

These circumstances, and my enforced idleness made me 
set to work at first in a lazy kind of fashion, but afterwards 
with increased interest, to learn the truth. I met with a 
Chinaman who spoke English well. He could give me no 
solution of the mysterious disappearance of his countrymen. 
He laughed at the suggestion that the authorities had sent 
them out of the way. He was equally sceptical as to the 
men having run away of their own free will. The authori- 
ties were anxious to conciliate Europeans, and had issued 
proclamations denouncing heavy punishments to all children 
of the Flowery Land who should molest-us. He was al- 

together at a loss to state how the men had vanished, and 
when pressed hard by me for an explanation, he could only 


suggest that they had been bewitched. On one point, and 
only one point, was he confident—that men had disappeared, 
and that the anger of the populace arose from that cause 
alone. 

I learned on inquiry that the system of internal organiza- 
tion in China is so complete, that a native cannot go from one 
district to another without the fact becoming known to the 
authorities. There is, in fact, a sort of frank-pledge system 
existing throughout that vast empire, by means of which 
each separate community keeps watch over, and becomes re- 
sponsible for the acts of any of its members. 

Unless, therefore, the authorities in Pingho were deceiving 
us, and deceiving also their own people, | was driven to the 
conclusion that the lost men had not gone inland. 

There was no motive that I could suggest for the men re- 
maining in hiding; and they could hardly have been 
murdered, because, though upwards of forty were said to be 
missing, no trace of anybody had been found. I was led, 
therefore, to the conclusion that they had left the 
country. 

Then came the question, how? They had gone without 
the knowledge of their friends, and yet they were not accused 
of crime, nor were they in debt. Had{they been kidnapped, and 
if so, by whom? I mentioned the matter to the captain of 
our ship, the Kitty, but though he agreed with me that the 
men had been lost, he laughed at the notion of kidnapping 
being carried on at Pingho. I listened to him, but, after 
hearing all he had to say, was by no means convinced that I 
was not on the right track. 

On his invitation, 1 went again on shore; and aftera num- 
ber of inquiries, I gathered two more pieces of evidence: 
first, that the people had nearly all disappeared after dark, 
leaving no traces whatever ; of second, that so far as I could 
hear details of particular cases, they had all been lost near 
the river. 

These facts were, of course, strongly in favor of the con- 
clusion that the men had been kidnapped. 

In the harbor there were Chinese junks, Arab vessels, and 
Malay ef go very ugly crafts, with brass cannon, 
and of heavy build, looking as if they were equally ready to 
do honest trading, or to attack a harmless merchantman 
which should fall in their way. None of these vessels, how- 
ever, were sufficiently large to stow away the number of men 
who had disappeared ; besides, they were nearly ll lying so 
close to the shore as to render any suspicion that they had men 
on board against their will almost absurd. I was therefore 
driven to believe that if I were right in thinking that the 
coolies had been kidnapped, I must look to the European 
ships. Without mentioning to any one what I was about, I 
made inquiries concerning every ship in the harbor. 

My first suspicion fell on a Yankee. He had a “roving 
commission,” that is, he was allowed by the owners to go 
where he liked, and get a cargo where he could. His shi 
was clipper-built, ol could evidently sail well. I resolved, 
therefore, to go on board, if I could find any pretence for so 
doing. But 1 needed no pretence. Meeting the captain on 
shore, he pressed me to dine with him. I gladly aecepted his 
invitation—dined — with fens gomeen yy expressed a 
desire to look round his ship; and though 1 could see that 
my host thought the wish an unusual one, saw that he rather 
took it as a compliment, and did his utmost to show me 
everything I wanted tosee. I went away not very satisfied 
with the part I had been playing, but quite convinced that 





there were no men on board his ship against their will. 

I contrived to get on board two or three other ships, and 
to keep both my eyes and ears open while on board. 
however, was in vain. 

Almost the only ship which I had not visited was a 
Spanish vessel. had no suspicion of her captain; and for 
several reasons; his ship was a long but clumsy vessel, evi- 
dently old, and incapable of any speed. It was unlikely, 
therefore, that she would be employed in a service where 
speed was a desideratum. Besides, his agents were a firm of 
as good a standing as was to be found in Pingho. (In addition 
to this, he had twice asked me on board his craft. _ It is true 
that I had not accepted his invitations, but that was clear) 
my fault, and not his. I determined, however, to visit his 
ship if I possibly could. Without much difficulty, I managed 
toget from him an invitation todine on board. The day and 
the hour were fixed, and the invitation was eng given 
with such cordiality, that I felt I had done Senor Marco an 
injustice. A circumstance however happened in the interval 
between the invitation and the day on which I had promised 
to be on board, which made me somewhat suspicious. I have 
alreafly mentioned that I had made the acquaintance of a 
Chinese sailor who spoke English. This man knew that I 
was ready to listen to anything he had to say about the vessels 
in harbor, to any scrap of news, in fact, that he could pick up. 
He mentioned incidentally that the Spaniard could speak 
Chinese. I denied this. Indeed, I had heard Captain’ 
Marc» say that he had never been in China before. The 
Chinaman, however, was positive. He had overheard him 
—w with a Chinese Loatman. What had been said he had 
not distinctly caught, but he was quite sure that the 
language was Chinese. 

In the course of the day, I saw Senor Marco for a minute. 

“To-morrow at four o’clock,” he said. 

“T am always punctual to dinner,” I rejoined. 

On Saturday afternoon I was pulling down to the river’s 
mouth to reach the Spanish ship. I had had an early break- 
fast, and was quite ready to do justice to a good dinner. 
After a long pull,! my boatman at length reached the 
Spanish ship. I was particularly struck, as we approached 
her, with a curious coat of arms on her stern. My only ob- 
ject in mentioning this, however, is because it enabled me to 
recognize her on asubsequent occasion. Three or four sailors 
were looking over her bulwarks, but none of them offered to 
prepare to lower us a ladder, nor was there any, as is usual 
with ships lying in such situations, by which we could 
ascend. 

I called out for help to geton board. A rough-looking 
fellow answered, that no! ly came on board in the captain’s 
absence. Captain Marco had been called on shore on very 
important business. He had left his compliments to the 
Senor Englishman, and regretted that he would not be able 
to dine with him. It is not nece:sary to say that I was in- 
tensely annoyed. Apart from my primary object, I was 
really hungry, and now I should have an hour’s pull with 
the tide against us before I reached my own ship. Still 
there was no help for it. I could not force myself on board. 
I saw a grin on the faces of the men who watched me from 
the ship’s deck, which did not help to improve my temper. 
What could the business be which would take him on shore 
so suddenly? There was no telegraph ; no news could have 
arrived ; what could there be which he could not have known 
the day Lefore ? 

In order to find out as much as I could, I took advantage 








of an opportunity which offered itself to allow my Chinaman 


to 50 down the river to the Spanish ship. . I called him aside, 
and told him that he was going on board with some stores, 
but that what I wanted him to do was, to find out all he 
could about the ship, to get on board, if possible, and to use 
both his eyes and ears. Above all, I impressed on him that 
he was not to let any one see that he understood English. 
In a few minutes, a native boat, with four men as her crew, 
and my man in charge of the stores, was making her way 
down the river to the Spanish vessel. 

As I have mentioned, I had already been twice asked to 
dine by Marco before, but had neither time been able to 
accept. I had no reason to conclude that the invitation had 
not been given in good faith. But on examining the matter 
with my suspicions aroused, I found out that both my pre- 
vious invitations had been for days on which Marco could, 
nay, must have known that I was engaged elsewhere. 

hortly afterwards, my boatman returned. He had suc- 
ceeded in getting on board the Spanish ship. The only facts 
I got from his visit were, that the sailors did not speak Eng- 
lish (the Spaniard had told me that his crew were English- 
men), and that the boatmen were only allowed to go on 
board at the stern—a most unusual place. 

While these facts helped to convince me that Marco was a 
slippery character, certainly a man not to be trusted, they 
did not clear up the mystery of the disappearance of the 
coolies. They rendered my suspicion of this man much 
greater than it was, and convinced me that he had something 
to do with the disappearance ; but I could hardly bring my- 
self to think, in my calmer moments, that they gave me any 
just reason for so thinking. Two or three days passed, dur- 
ing which I was unable to go onshore. We were to leave 
Pingho almost immediately. The day before our departure, 
I landed, to make some purchases, and remained on shore 
until late in the evening. I then returned, with a small 
crew, in a native boat. The crew pulled gently down the 
river. I never experienced a more delightiul ride. The flat 
spoon-shaped paddles seemed to be dipped into liquid fire. 
Our boat left a long trail of phosphorescent light behind her, 
a trail which even the bright moonlight did not render less 
brilliant. A gentle breeze made the air delightfully cool. 
On shore the tamarind and other trees were lighted up by 
countless thousands of fire-flies. Night though it was, we 
could still hear the hum of insects. But, with the exception 
of the subdued sound made by them, everywhere there was 
silence except when broken by an occasional bat in the air 
above, or the leap of a fish from sheer erjoyment, or to 
escape the pursuit of some powerful enemy beneath. We 
glided calmly and gently along in a climate and through a 
scenery which unconsciously made one render thanks for 
existence. 

Suddenly a shriek was heard from the opposite bank, 
across the long reach of water—the cry of some one in dis- 
tress ; and then came other sounds, of which we could make 
nothing—then all was hushed. Our men, involuntarily, 
stopped to listen; but nothing more was heard. While we 
were determining whether we should pull over, and see 
what was the cause of the cries we had heard, we saw a boat 
glide out of the rushes on the other side and make for the 
middle of the stream. I was curious to know what was the 
cause. There wasa bend in the river before we reached the 
ships, and, by dint of hard pulling, we might reach the 
point, so as to get a good look at the boat and her crew, before 
she rounded it. Our men pulled hard. We were in time. 
But the boat’s crew had seen us, and did their utmost to 
keep as far out of our way as they could. All tbat we could 
make out was, that she had six men in herasa crew, and that 
from her shape she was of European build. From the time 
[had heard the cry of distress, I had associated it with the kid- 
napping which I believed to be going on. I would have 
given much to see whether any men were lying in the bottom 
of the boat that was heading away from us. ‘That was im- 
possible, as she was better manned than we. At anyrate, I 
would learn to what ship she belonged. At first she seemed 
making for the Boston ship, and kept in a direct line for her; 

ut as we followed very closely, we soon found that she 
changed her course, and after attempting two or three times 
to throw us off her track,;she made at once for the 
Spaniard. 

I was convinced that she had been engaged in kidnapping, 
and that she had probably some wretches in the bottom of 
the boat as she passed ours. Next morning I would go once 
more on shore, would communicate with the consul, would 
have the Spaniard searched, and would have every coolie 
set at liberty. I told all my suspicions to the captain of the 
Kitty, and even he concluded that I was right, and deter- 
mined to help me to defeat the slaver’s plans. 

Next morning the captain came into my cabin, and told 
me two pieces of news: first, that four more coolies had dis- 
appeared the night before from the river-side ; and second, 
that the Spaniard had weighed anchor in the night, and was 
out of sight by daybreak. On the day following, we also 
weighed anchor, and sailed for Twangho. The slaver, for 
such he undoubtedly was, had gone to Kling-kin. 

A week’s run brought us to port. We had given up all 
hopes of seeing the Spaniard again. Not that we had for- 

otten him. The captain and his mate were now as eager 23 

to do anything to bring him to justice and to set free his 
slaves. But business was imperative. The captain had his 
orders, and could not spare time to turn slave-hunter. What 
we proposed to do, therefore, was to give notice at Twangho 
to Her Majesty’s ship Bulldog, which we knew to be there, 
and send her in search. This was our first intention, but we 
changed our minds. To understand why, I must give a sen- 
tence or two of explanation.—Twangho has two harbors, a0 
old and a new; these are separated by a peninsula nearly 
mile wide. The new harbor is the best, and most frequented. 
It is farther from Pingho, the port from which we had just 
arrived, than the old harbor. But we had a strong wind 
against us on the day of our arrival, and the captain, always 
cautious, thought it better to run into the old harbor, that 
to weather the peninsula. 

Going on shore in the evening with the captain, I saw, t0 
my surprise, one of the crew of the Spanish vessel. Before 
we returned on board, we had learned that she was at 
Twangho, though at the opposite side of the peninsular 
Before giving notice to the officers on board the English 
man-of-war, we determined to wait a day or two, and en- 
deavor to learn something more about Marco and his ship. 
We found that she was taking in emigrants for California. 
She had already, owing to the high reputation which the 
Golden Land of America had obtained, got nearly as many 
entries as she could carry—nearly two hundred souls. None 
of them had as yet gone on board. This fact staggered us 
We soon learned another, which again aroused our suspk 
cion: we heard from our consignee that the Spaniard was 
taking coolies at half the rate at which they had ever bee2 
taken to America before; we heard also that he was 12 





league with the keepers of the Chinese gambling-houses. 
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These places are the centres of every kind of rascality pre- 
vailing in China; and our informant, who was a European, 
well used to China and its habits, told us, as if it were a mat- 
ter of ordinary interest, that, in all probability, the Spaniard 
was buying from the gambling-house keepers those coolies 
who had sold themselves. These wretches will not only 
ruin themselves and their families—even European civilisa- 
tion can do that—but they will, as their last throw, stake 
themselves to become the property “as pigs” of the winner, 
if they should lose. 

The consignee suggested to us that if we wanted to find 
out what was the bargain made between the emigrants, if 
such they were, and the Spanish captain, it would not bea 
difficult matter. He would send a coolie whom he could 
trust to make inquiries and to read the engagement. Every 
Chinese coolie requires a written statement giving the terms 
of the agreement into which he has entered; when he has 
obtained this, he feels as certain that the terms will be 
adhered to as an Englishman, when he has a document on 
parchment signed, sealed, and delivered. 

The coolie was sent; saw the agreement; in two parts, one 


in some language which he did not understand--one of the| 


Barbarian dialects, he believed—and the other in good solid- 
looking Chinese. The latter he was allowed to bring away. 
He was told that if he went to the Golden Land, he would 
have to sign this, and give it to the captain; while the cap- 
tain would in return sign the one written in a European 
dialect, and give it to the emigrant as his security. 

We examined the Chinese document with some interest; 
but, of course, it was worse than Greek to us; however, our 
coolie friend soon gave us & translation. The visions called 
up by it were so alluring, that the little almond eyes of the 
Chinaman gleamed with delight as he read it over to us. In 
consideration of the passage-money there and then paid the 
undersigned, Captain Marco, of the Spanish ship Vera Cruz, 
undertook to carry the passenger Blank to the Golden Land 
of America, the land where Chinamen grew rich, where the 
gold was as the shells upon the sea-shore, or as the golden 
light in the setting sun. In consideration of the same, also, 
the said passenger was to be well fed during his voyage, and 
was to be landed safe and in good condition. The passage- 
money might either be paid down altogether, or one half 
might be paid down, and the other half when the passenger 
had reached the Golden Land. 

This document had to be signed both by the Chinese 
coolie and by the captain; it was then to be retained by the 
latter. 

Now came the question, was the engagement in Spanish (as 
we presumed) corresponding to that in Chinese? Really the 
suspicion crossed our mind that the casé looked even blacker 
than we had supposed. What we wanted now was, that 
inquiries should be made, and that the Spaniard should be 
searched. The proper persons, of course, to make these in- 
quiries were the Chinese authorities. Wetried them. They 
were too civil. They agreed with us in everything. Most 
likely he was aslaver. Most likely he was smuggling emi- 
grants away—that of itself was contrary to law. Most likely 
he was a rogue. They would report the case, and the man- 
darin-in-chief would see to it. Nothing could be done at 
once—a week at least must elapse. We went away with the 
impression that they either did not care what the Spaniard 
did, or that they themselves were in league with him. 

On the day following I dined on board an English man-of- 
war which was in the harbor. I told my suspicions to her 
captain. He was very civil, delighted that I had taken the 
matter up, heard what I had to say, agreed with me that 
there was sufficient reason for my belief, and readily promised 
to make inquiries. 

A day or two after, three or four of us went for a sail to- 
gether out of the harbor. It was a glorious day, and with a 
Jand-breeze in our favor, we worked our way gallantly along. 
The shores of the peninsula were green to the water's edge, 
and we were too full of enjoyment to take much notice of 
how far we were being carried. We were warned, however, 
that it was time to return by the setting sun. By this time, 
we had got beyond the extreme point of the peninsula. We 
worked our way slowly back again, making a long run on each 
tack. Our attention was soon called to a ship running easily 
along, and so completely in our track, that we should have 
to take care not to be run down by her. Every ship in so 
small a place was pretty well known to us, but as it was now 
dusk, we had some difficulty in making her out. 

“Tt is the Spaniard,” said one. 

“But it can’t be,” said I; “she was not to sail for a 
week.” 

“She has sailed to-night, and will be down on us on the 
next tack, if we don’t look out.” 

On she came, cutting through the water in a very pleasant 
Styic. As she drew near, a voice from on board hailed us, 
and asked us if we would take a couple of letters on shore 
for him. He spoke in Malay, which everybody hereabouts 
understands something of. We answered him in the same 
language. My impression is, however, that he heard us 
speaking together in English. He had backed his sails, in 
order to allow us to come alongside. We saw tie captain, 
who was indeed my old acquaintance at Pingho, standingon 
the bulwarks, and looking out, so as to try to recognise us. He 
succeeded, apparently—in fact, I saw, as we drew alongside, 
that he knew me. As soon as we had caught hold of the 
rope which had’ been flung out, he saluted me with an ex- 
pression which [ had rather not put down here. I wasa 
meddling fellow. I thought myself very clever, etc.,etc. He 
had a pretty cargo on board—tea and emigrants. He bad 
three hundred emigrants. Would I like to see them? They 
had paid their passage mostly. Some of them were going out 
very cheaply. Would I like to come on board and look over 
his stock? He said all this standing on the bulwark, and 
talking down to us in the boat; and as he said it, he worked 


himself into a fury, and fairly danced with rage. Our boat- | 


Swain ordered the rope to be let go, in order that we might 
drop astern, for he righily conjectured that our position was 
geting dangerous. And yet it was impossible not to help 
being amused at the man’s anger. When he saw that we 
were getting out of reach of him, he sprang down on board 
and gave an order, the result of which was that we were in- 
Stantiy pelted with coal. Fortunately, we had by this time 
£0t so far that nearly every shot fell short, though one of our 
oarsmen got an awkward knock. Just as we were congra- 
tulating ourselves on being out of his reach, and doing our 
best to rig our sail, we were startled by hearing a man in 
the water near to our boat, and swimming from the vessel. 
He was shouting anxiously to be taken in. Without any 


hesitation, we at once took the poor fellow on board, to save | 


him from drowning. He was apparently net missed on 
eard the Spanish vessel; and in two oi three minutes we 
Were out of both sight and hearing. 

_ He was a Chinese coolie. But we could make at first very 
little out of him: he was too excited to speak coherently. 


After a while, we managed to get from him that he had paid 
his passage on board as an emigrant. He, together with the 
others, had been told to be ready at any time to sail. They 
had all been called on suddenly to go on board that day. 
Until the ship was out of harbor, they had been allowed to | : Ai: . 
continue on deck, and had had a good supply of rice and| “ But surely, in a case of this kind, a point may be 
| fish served out to them. As they got beyond the headland, | strained. If you can get to see any of the coolies on board, 
and as the day was closing, they had been ordered down) you would have a right to bring them on shore if they 


induced to sail under false pretences—could he not go on 
board and give help in some form or other? 

He listened to what I had to say, but replied: “It can’t be 
done. She is out of my jurisdiction, for she is above three 
miles from land.” 








| below in small detachments. What he saw when he got| wished to come, and were ready to forfeit their passage- 
| down he could hardly describe. He told us that there were | money.” 

@ great number of Chinamen, speaking a dialect different} ‘“ Yes, and should get abused by the governor for not 
from his, and looking half-dead with fear and bad treat- | minding my own business. It cannot be done, I tell you. 
ment. The place was so dark, that it was difficult to see! So here stood a technical pcint of law against the freedom 
them clearly, but they had told him that they had been pri-| of these kidnapped men. I must go to the governor. He 
soners for many days. Some said they had been dragged | would, no doubt, at once give me assistance. An English 
; on board, and had shown him the wounds they had re-| governor would not hesitate about taking immediate steps to 
{ceived when they had been captured. Others had been | set free hindreds of slaves. I soon found, however, that 
j induced to come on board as emigrants, and had paid their} red-tape as well as other English institutions ‘iad been 
passage-money. Others, again, had sold themselves, and} transplanted to one colony at least, and was flourishing as 
believed that they were lawfully the property of the Spanish | vigorously as any of them. It was a much easier matter to 


captain. 

All this we got out of him by dint of cross-examination, 
for the poor fellow was so excited and frightened as to be 
unable to give anything like a coherent account. He told 
us that he had been among the last batch of men to be) 
sent down below, and that, while the attention of the cap- | 
tain and the sailors had been directed towards our boat, | 
he had taken the opportunity of dropping out of a middle-| 
deck window and swimming towards us. He himself had | 
been one of the emigrants who had paid his passage. | 
Each of them, as they left the harbor, had had his contract | 
in Chinese exchanged for one in a European language. 
He had his with him, he thought. It was produced. But 
the moonlight was not then bright enough to allow us to 
make it out. On reaching the harbor, we made at once for 
H.M. ship the Bulldog, and having procured the assistance of 
a lieutenant who knew something of Spanish, we were 
able at length to get at the meaning of the Chinaman’s 
contract. Its principal clause ran to this eflect: “ And in 
consideration of the payment of —— rupees to King-kin 
[the Chinaman taken out of the water], to be given by him 
to bis friends, or to whomsoever he pleased, the said Kling- 
kin binds himself to serve the donor, Don Captain Marco, for 
life, or any one to whom the said Don Captain Marco shall 
assign him.” Here, then, was the explanation of the mys- 
tery of the two documents. The one in Chinese set forth, as 
we have seen, that the holder was to be conveyed to the 
gold countries, in return for the payment of certain pas- 
sage-money. This had been given up to the captain, and, 
ot course, would be destroyed. The other alleged that the 
man had sold himself as aslave. By a cruel mockery, the 
wretched victim was allowed to keep the evidence of his 
own bondage. 

“Now, the next thing to do,” said, I, “ is to see the cap- 
tain of the Bulldog, and try if we can’t catch the slaver.” 

Accordingly, we made our way to his cabin. He entered 
into the business very thoroughly, and with all an Eng- 
lishman’s hatred of slavery, set himself to work to catch 
the Spaniard. 

The first question to be answered was, where had she 
sailed for? The captain went himself on shore to find this 








talk of secing that king of a colony, His Excéllency the Go- 
vernor, than actually to obtain audience. I did, however, 
after some difficulty, get an interview with his private se- 
cretary. He heard what I had to say, and then, in the cool- 
est manner possible, asked me to put what I had to say in 
the form of a memorial. He would then submit it to His 
Excellency. 

“ But,” I urged, “this matter is important. It should be 
attended to at once.” 

“Important, no doubt, and therefore not to be hurried. We 
may get into a correspondence with the Colonial Office, and 
Heaven only knows wliers it will end.” 

I pointed out that in four-and-twenty hours the slaves 
might, and probably would, be gone again. 1 expressed my 
conviction that the Colonial Office and the English nation 
would highly applaud his conduct, even if he had to strain a 
point in order to set these men free. Incidentally, I men- 
tioned that she was just out of the three-mile range. 

“Then, I am sure that the governor will not interfere. 
Why, it would be illegal. It can’t be done.” 

“Tt can’t be done? It shall be done, if I can find a man 
who has any courage in him.” 

“Well, I see we difler in opinion. 
send your memorial in.” 

Just as [was leaving he called me back, and said in a low 
voice: “Call on the Attorney-general, but, for Heaven's 
sake, don’t mention that I told you. He will help you if he 
can; but there is nothing to be done here,” pointing as he 
spoke to his Excellency’s office. 

I went to see Mr. Attorney. He was at home. He heard 
my tale, got at the facts with the skill of a practised lawyer, 
and sat still fora minute or two. I was afraid I was going 
to hear again that horrible “It can’t be done.” But after 
awhile he stood up suddenly, and, throwing out his sentence 
with the suddenness of a shot, said: “ Those men shall be 
set free.” 

It was the pleasantest sentence I had heard for months. 
I had found a man at last. “ We must go to the governor,” 
said he. 

“5 I have been there, and could only see the private secre- 
tary. 


I say it can’t. But 








out. The Chinese authorities could have told him at once, if 
they had liked; but they did not like. At anyrate, they 
prevaricated. One said he had gone to California, another 
to Australia. Our captain asked to look at the official pa- 
pers. The authorities refused to show them. On the first 
day he threatened the authorities ; on the second, haviug got 
everything ready for weighing anchor, he placed his ship 
opposite the fort, as if he would have fired into it. He then 
demanded the papers, and the officials yielded. 

The Spaniard had had them made out for Callao in South 
America. The Chinese authorities, therefore, had known 
that this rascal was intending to take these poor countrymen 
of theirs away in order that they might be sold into one of 
the worst forms of slavery, and had, in all probability, made 
money by the transaction. 

The captain of the Bulldog had next to consider whether 
the Spaniard was likely to call in at any port before attempt- 
ing her long voyage. In making his inquiries, he had had 
his eyes and ears open. When the officials had tried to make 
him believe that the destination of the fugitive was Califor- 
nia, one of them had endevored to enforce it by undertaking 
to prove that she had only water on board to last for a short 
voyage. This track was followed up, and it soon became 
clear, from an examination of the men who had supplied her 
with water, that she had not even enough on board to last a 
week. 

The explanation was that the Spaniard had sailed earlier 
than she had intended. Having discovered that inquiries 
were being made in regard to the nature of her cargo, and 
not liking the presence of an English man-of-war, she had 
doubtless cleared out in a hurry. 

That evening, we held a consultation on board the Bulldog. 
Several places within a week’s sail were suggested and given 
up. One place seemed to have as great likelihood as another. 
At length it was arranged that the Bulldog should start at 
once in pursuit, should call at two ports, where possibly the 
Spaniard might touch, and then, not finding him, should go 
to Hongsinghai, the British settlement. Lest the Spanish 
vessel should have sailed direct for that port, it was agreed 
that I shouid make at once for it by meansecf the P. and O. 
steamer which was due in two days. It would be easy | 
enough to overtake the Kitty at her next port. 

The Bulldog \eft at once. True to her time, the mail- 
steamer arrived, and I took my passage to Hongsinghai. We 
had a splendid run. In four days we dropped anchor. The 
first object that caught my attention was an English man-of- 
war. As we had approached the town, I had seen a ship 
“lying to” at some distance from the shore, the general out- 
line of which was like the Spaniard’s. I found out, on 
landing, that she had on'y been there a few hours, and that 


Ie laughed, and said something, which I did not distin- 
guish distinctly, about a man strangling himself some day 
with red-tape. In a few minutes we reached Government 
House, and were admitted at once to an audience. 

The Attorney-general stated his case simply, and advised 
the governor to at once direct the man-of-war in the harbor 
to send a boat to board the ship, and see whether she had any 
coolies on board against their will. 

“ But she is not within my jurisdiction,” said the gov- 
ernor. 

“ No; but if sie is aslaver, she is a pirate,” answered Mr. 
Attorney, “ and may therefore be attacked anywhere.” 

“Yes, by any one having authority. Mine only extends to 
this colony, and to three miles from the shore.” 

“Tt needs no authority to seize a slaver,” answered Mr. 
Attorney, waxing warm, and beginning to express in the tone 
of his voice the contempt he felt for the weaker man with 
whom he was talking. “A slaver is a pirate, and may be 
seized anywhere.” 

“Tt would be altogether illegal. 
better than I, Mr. Attorney.” 

And yet this man would not willingly have hurt a > IIe 

yas kind and gentle, and wished to do his duty. He was 
only weak. He was in a responsible position, and shirked 
responsibility. 

“But surely,” said our strong lawyer, becoming every 
moment more earnest in his tones, “ you will not take the 
risk of sending all these men to slavery, and most of them to 
death, when it is in your power to save them ?” 

“Tt can’t be done. I wish with all my heart—you don’t 
understand, Mr. Attorney, how much I wish that Thad the 
power to set them free. I would indeed.” 

“ You have the power, your Excellency.” 

“ No, no; it is out of my jurisdiction.” 

“T pledge my reputation as a lawyer that it is not.” 

“ But, then, there is international law—it would be a breach 
of international law.” 

“ International Jaw be hanged!” answered the lawyer. 

I feel bound, as a truthful reporter of what took place, to 
state that the expression was still stronger. 

This closed the conversation. There was clearly nothing 
more to be done with the governor. The Attorney-general 
told me that the resuit was just what he might have ex- 
pected. But, to my delight, we were not to give up our 
endeavors to set free the imprisoned men. The lawyer had 
made up his mind that they should, if possible, be set free 
that very night. Morving might be too late. 

“There is a man-of-war here,” said he,“ and her captain 
is not a bad fellow. I have an invitation to dinner for to- 


You ought to know that 





no one knew aprything about her. It would be easy to find 
out what she was by taking a boat and crew and pulling to- 
wards her. I took this step. The beat sailed pleasantly 
along, and, so far as the crew knew, my only object was to 
have an afternoon’s sail. As I neared the vessel, first one 
mark and then another confirmed me that she was the one I | 
was after. At last I got a view of the curious coat of arms 
on her stern, of which I have already spoken, and was then 
certain that I had met with the object of my search. | 
The boat’s crew probably wondered why I was in such a} 
hurry to get on shore again. While ce were doing all they 








| could to get me back, I tried to discover what was the best | 
course to adopt in order that the Spaniard should not escape, | 
or rather, ia order thatI might save a gfcat number of fellow- | 
| mortals from slavery. I/went to the police superintendent ; | 
| I stated my case; there was a slavey outside; she had, I be- 
| lieved, nearly three hun@red cooliey on board, who had been 


morrow, but I'll go on board at once. You had better come 
with me.” 

I readily consented; and in a few minutes we were on our 
way to Her Majesty’s ship Scorpion. The chief officer 
received us very cordially, and insisted on our remaining to 
dinner. My friend consented at once on behalf of both of 
us, but declared that he had some business to transact before 
he dined. He then explained the purport of our visit, and 
concluded by asking him to send a boat on board, and 
examine the Spaniard. 

Licutenant Smith, the officer in command, hesitated. He 
did not like to take the responsibility. He was under the 
orders of the governor so long as he was in port. Had he 
been out of port, he would not have hesitated for a moment. 

The Attorney-general hardly knew what to do. At length 
he asked the lieutenant to lend him a boat and crew, in order 
that he might himself visit the Spaniard. ‘This proposal was 
at once acceded to. The Attorney-general undertook all 
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responsibility, and the officer in command was glad both to 
oblige him and to aid in the task which he had in hand. 

At last, then, I was to see a fair attempt made to deliver 
the wretched men who were on board from the clutches of 
their kidnapper. Some hint of our object had got about 
among the blue-jackets; and they pulled merrily along in the 
direction of the Spaniard. Besides the officer in command 
of the boat and his crew, there were no other person in her 
except the Attorney-general and me. In something less than 
halfan-hour we were alongside. Two or three men were 
lazily lounging over the bulwarks, but, to our surprise, they 
scarcely heeded our approach. The truth is, as we after- 
wards learned, that they did not believe we had any intention 
of boarding them. Almost before they knew what we were 
doing, our men had swung themselves on board, and I stood 
with the rest on the deck of the Spaniard. At this moment 
her captain appeared. As I remained somewhat behind, he 
did not recognise me, and asked with considerable politeness 
to what cause he was indebted for the honor of the visit. Of 
course, he saw at a glance that he had a man-of-war’s crew to 
deal with. The Attorney-general was spokesman. That 
gentleman told him at once that he was suspected of being a 
slaver, and that the crew had come on board to search his 
vessel. At that moment his eye caught sight of me. 
Instantly his situation was clear. He had been followed and 
exposed. His hand went instinctively to his breast-pocket. 
But the movement was seen by our lieutenant. “If you draw 
a pistol, or make any resistance whatever, its only effect will 
be to bring down the Scorpion upon you, and you will then 
hang at your own yard-arm.” 

His men, as blackguard-looking a crew as ever I saw, had 
gathered near, and for a moment I feared we should have a 
fight. But the firmness of our officer prevented any such 
calamity. The crew were ordered to stand asice. Then, 
amid the protestations of the captain, some of his own men 
were directed to remove the hatches. The Spaniard swore 
by all the saints in the calendar that he would have revenge, 
that it was a violation of the Spanish flag, and that he would 
have my life. But our men were inexorable. The instant 
the hatches were removed, we were sure that what we had 
done was right; for there came forth, first, a great shout, the 
cry of men who, having been kept long in darkness, at length 
again see the light; the cry too of men long imprisoned, to 
whom freedom has saeeeeney come; next, there came 
forth a stench too horrible even to remember; end lastly, 
first one.and then another, and then a dozen ata time of pale- 
faced, sickly, and utterly wretched-looking human beings. 
Up they came tumbling, some with their hands free, others 
with shackles upon them, until there stood upon the deck 
nearly two hundred of as entirely woe-begone creatures as 
could have been found in an African slaver. But on all their 
faces—the expressive, child-like faces of Chinamen—there 
was the impress of a newly arisen hope. They seemed to 
know instinctively that some unexpected, some aliogether 
undreamed of deliverance had come to them. Our men had 
hauled down the Spanish flag, and, in spite of the threats of 
the captain, had run up the Union-jack, and beneath that 
these men had power to burst their bonds. 

For a moment, we were afraid that, in their delirium of 
joy, ~- <¥~ have attacked and murdered every European 
there. But they now understood that, while one set of 
Europeans had enslaved them, another had set them free. 
The Attorney-general, who spoke Chinese well, gathered the 
coolies together, and explained that they were free. Taking 
one of their contracts, he pointed out to them what it was 
they had signed. But they needed no explanation of this. 
They had learned already from those among them who had 
been literally knocked down and kidnapped, what it was 
they had to expect; and as soon as they understood that 
they were now at av English port, and that they might either 
land and return to China, or settle among the Chinese colony 
at Hongsingbai, it was with difficulty that some at least could 
be prevented from leaping overboard, and attempting to swim 
on shore. 

I have only to add that the Bulldog arrived that evening ; 
that every coolie on board the Spaniard got safely away from 
her, and most of them had their passage provided by the 
British government back to China; that we subsequently 
learned that the Spaniard was one of the most noted coolie- 
slavers in the trade; and that, though he got off with hisship, 
he was made to give up every farthing of passage-money 
which he had taken; that I overtock the Kitty ; that the 
Attorney-general received the thanks of the Colonial Office, 
while nothing was said as to the governor’s share in the 
transaction ; and that for many a long year people will tell 
ut Hongsinghai of the plucky deed of the Attorney-general, 
and Lieutenant Smith of the Scorpion.—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_——_o—————— 


NO MAN’S LAND. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


Mr. John Raffles, better known to the companions of his 
lighter hours as Jack Raffles, having contemptuously folded 
up a venerable-looking legal document and crammed it into 
his desk, and having then imitated the handwriting of 
several eminent inhabitants of Slowcum-cum-Mudford with 
infinite exactness on a piece of paper, which he tore into 
small bits, was now, with a malicious chuckle, cutting his 
name in large letters on his well-worn and inky desk ina 
bold and masterly style. This sculpturesque design he only 
delayed to cut six quill pens into rings for a rude sort of 
necklace, and to spear a maimed wasp with a steel pen. 

“A pretty dose I’ve brewed for this infernal, stuck-up, 
dead-alive, old rotten Sorough!” he said to himself, as he all 
at once vaulted off his high stool, looked at the clock, which 
was on the stroke of twelve, threw his blue bag at a buzzing 
bluebottle, put on a rakish-looking, seedy white hat, cocked 
it over his left eye, and danced a can-can of triumph opposite 
the empty desk of his venerable employer in the farther 
corner of the room. “If Joe Parsons oy does his part as 
well as I’ve done mine, and divides the tin fairly, I’m a made 
man. By George! won't I let the corks fly! I'll run horses, 
mark you ; I'll swagger at the clubs; I'll drive the best step- 
pers in London : I'll wear the noblest clothes that money can 
buy; Ill goin a reg’lar buster at the Stock Exchange; and 
T'll show the world that Jack Raffles has been a grossly mis- 
understood individual, has got the right sort of stuft in him 
after all, and is up to the latest doliene out. But suppose 
Joe doesn’t run square, Mr. John Raffles—what then? But 
no, he daren’t run on the cross now. Only let him try, 
that’s all !” 

This doubt, however, set Jack thinking; and sitting back- 
wards on a chair as if it was a horse, he was quietly medi- 
tating, with the stump of an unlit cigar stuck in the corner 
of his mouth, when the door opened softly, and a little, 

oy. Sap man in black entered, and eyed him with in- 
ignation and amazement. 


“ Is that deed done yet ?” said Mr. Bartholomew Potterton. 
“You've been long enough to do twenty deeds. If this 
goes on, my gentleman, you and I will have words. Take 
that cigar out of ycur mouth, sir, and get on with your 
work. Raffles, you’re drunk.” 

“It’s with ink, then,” said the unmoved Raffles ; “ much 
margin for drink your beggarly wages leave a man! There’s 

our rascally deed—take it.” And so saying, Raffles went to 

is desk, took out the deed, and skimmed it so near old Pot- 
terton that it brushed the stiff grey hair that rose like white 
flames over his little scarlet choleric face. “ No more pen- 
driving for me. You engaged me four years , and I’ve 
done a great deal of dirty work in that time. I gave you 
notice this day month remember, when you rowed me. I 
want my month’s wages, and then I’m off. I shan’t be very 
inconsolable—I[’ll try and bear up. Come, down with the 
dust, old cock; for { want to catch the 1.30 to London.” 
And so saying, the audacious Raffles struck a fusee, lit the 
stump of his cigar, and pufled furiously from the back of his 
imaginary and inexpensive steed. 

Mr. Potterton foamed with rage. 

“ You idle worthless scamp !” he said, stamping. “ You're 
not worth your salt! You'll die on a dunghill, and serve you 
right too! You're a drunken, cheating, gambling scapegrace, 
and more fit for a groom or a racing tout than a clerk in a 
respectable office.” 

“ Respectable ?” 

“ There’s your wages, Sw impudent, low—” 

“Take care!” said Raffles menacingly; “take care! 
You've said enough already for three actions of defamation 
of charactor. I’ve not been in your office four years for 
nothing. I could expose one or two pretty dark jobs. How 
about old Twitcher’s will? How sbout the costs in that ac- 
tion of Benger’s? You take care what you say !” 

“ You lay a finger on me!” 

“You say one word more against my character! 
I'd wring your old yellow neck for twopence.” 

“ Provoking a breach of the peace! I'll summon you this 
very day !” 

“Summon away. Do you remember what Serjeant Perry 
said of you at Colchester ?” 

“Take your money and be off, you low scamp!” 

“ More defamation! Go it!—tbat’s right !—go it!” 

“You threatened me—you put your fist in my face. I 
only wish I’d got a witness, you viper !” 

“ You old tape-worm, I defy you !” and Raffles snapped his 
bony fingers. “ I'd break all your windows, only it’s two ex- 
peusive! I'd fling this ink in your face, only that’s black 
enough already! Ta-ta! and one word of advice: Don’t 
take so much of that old port of old Twitcher’s, or you'll go 
out some day like a bad brimstone match; and all the 
widows and orphans you've plundered in Slocum will put on 
black for you at their own expense. Oh, you're a nice old 
customer, you are! and Old Nick couldn’t get his work done 
half so well in any other office.” 

This was too much for old Potterton’s temper. He 
snatched up an inkstand, which he forgot was full, and was 
about to send itat the head of the contumacious clerk, when 
Raffles snatched up the deed, flew out at the door, and 
banged it behind him. 

“Impudent rascally blackguard!” gasped old Potterton, 
putting on his hat fiercely ; when in at the open window 
skimmed the deed, and knocked off his beaver, while a voice 
in the street outside bawled, 

“Iv’s all blank, so you can put in as many lies as you like, 
you old swindler! Summon away! I'm off!” 

In vain old Potterton rushed for a summons to a brother 
magistrate, for John Raffles had started for London by the 
1.30 train, and had left no trace of his whereabouts. 

For at least a agen, Lary a half, a long strip of land, run- 
ning parallel with the High Street of Slocum-cum-Mudford, 
had been known to the inhabitants as “ No Man’s Land.” It 
had belonged to a may ee since supposed to be extinct, 
and no clear title could be obtained with it. Tramps squatted 
among the nettles and thistles; and in later ages strolling 
players set up their tents there, side by side with the itinerant 
a and his wandering house. It was a cemetery 

or cats, a graveyard of pariah dogs: a neglected, hopeless, 
pact mayen oan | strip of land, on which an immovable 
curse seemed to have fallen. It was 1n obstruction to all im- 
provements—a bar to the progress of the borough of Slocum- 
cum-Mudford. It was where the new Town Hall should 
have stood—the very site for the Mechanics’ New Reading 
Room. There it had remained, an oasis of weeds and rub- 
bish, amid the houses of Slocum—an eye-sore, a bald place, a 
reproach, and a byword. 

At last, however, the hour came, and the man. That 
respectable and energetic business man, Mr. Bartholomew 
Potterton, taking upon himself the whole risk and responsi- 
bility, had offered the Corporation of which he was Mayor, a 
sum (not large) for the obnoxious spot, and had built a row 
of excellent shops, which, soon letting, produced a rental of 
some £1,500 a year, with every probability of a rise. 

It was a nice little prize: and the least scrupulous and most 
venturesome of the Corporation had snapped it up very 
cleverly. The Robinsons, who once owned it, were gone 
several generations ago, and “ No Man’s Land” had turned to 
use after all. “Our energetic Mayor,” as the local paper 
observed, “has at last removed the long-existing barrier to 
the progress of the thriving centre of an immense agricul- 
tural district—Slocum-cum-Mudford ; and no minor town in 
Essex has now a chance with that borough in the honorable 
race fo: wealth and distinction. There can be no doubt,” 
continued the eminent editor, “that the Conservatives, at the 
impending election for Slocum, ‘will return our excellent 
Mayor by an enormous majority.” 

Imagine, therefore, the vexation and dismay of the excellent 
Mayor's tortuous mind when, four days after the somewhat 
abrupt departure of Mr. John Raffles, he received a lon 

uarto letter from the London firm of Parsons, Jobson, an 

illage, threatening immediate proceedin inst him on 
behalf of the descendants of the late John Robinson, Esq., 
of Darkhold House, near Slocum-cum-Mudford. The action 
of ejectment referred to “‘ No Man’s Land,” a strip of ground 
near the High Street of Slocum, at present the site of Potter- 
ton Terrace and Bartholomew Row (lately built). 

The discovery of the lost heir was a somewhat romantic 
story. It appeared that Messrs. Parsons, Jobson, and Billage 
were successors of Messrs. Kite and Jolipp, solicitors to the 
last of the Robinson family, who died 1720. In rummaging 
an old deed-box that had long remained unnoticed in a corner 
of their office, the senior member of the firm had, much to 
their suprrise, discovered a will dated 1718, by which John 
Robinson, Esq., of Darkhold House (the last of the Robin- 
sons, Who was supposed to have died intestate) left the piece 
of ground called “No Man’s Land,” in the parish of St. 
Anthony, Slocum, and all his personal property, to a certain 


Why, 





illegitimate child of his, named Job Simpson, private in the 


Scots Greys. This man, it had generally been supposed, fell 
in the battle of Oudenarde ; but it had since transpired that 
the said Job Simpson, after long detention in a Flemish 
hospital, married a Beguine. The father died before the 
birth of a son, who eventually came to Slocum, and, knowing 
nothing of his rights, set up as a cobbler. This cobbler’s son 
became “ boots” at the “ King’s Head,” Slocum, and left ason, 
who settled as a tinker in Blue Yard, Slocum. The tinker’s 
son, Jeremiah Simpson, now stableman at the “Ring of 
Bells,” Ninepin Alley, Slocum, was the present claimant. 
The proofs of the lineal descent of the said Jeremiah Simp- 
son, and a copy of the will, were inclosed. The writer 
suggested an immediate surrender cf the property as the best 
means of avoiding a very expensive and (to Mr. Potterton) 
inevitably fruitless litigation. 

The proofs seemed indubitable ; the copies of the registers 
of the births and deaths were unquestionable. 

The purcbase from the Corporation was a most question- 
able affair. However the case went, Potterton would have to 
refund. There was no hope of his holding the land, who- 
ever was the heir. Perhaps a compromise was possible. 
This Jerry Simpson was the pariah, the “ Christopher Sly,” 
of Slocum. Half his time went in the workhouse, and the 
other half in gaol. A poacher in youth—in mature life he 
had turned petty pilferer and pugilist—a more confirmed sot 
was not in Slocum. -In steadier moments he was extra- 
stableman at the “ Ring of Bells,” a low inn in the outskirts 
of Slocum. He was the terror of the police and the oppro- 
brium of the back slums of Mudford—a more idle, worthless, 
contemptible, hopeless rough did not exist in all Essex; and 
to this dreg and lee of society His Worshipful was to surrender 
his magnificent stroke of speculation. To have the whole 
aflair dragged into the light of day, and on the eve of an 
election, too, was insupportable; to lose all his rents for 
years, even if the assailants proved unsuccessful, was unbear- 
able. Potterton, however, had got into scrapes before, and, 
moreover, he was an energetic man. With the promptitude 
of true genius and rascality, he at once resolved on a line of 
conduct. He resolved to seek out this Jerry Simpson, and, 
offering him a large sum, get him to sign a paper surrender- 
ing all claims for a certain consideration, and to thus settle 
the matter for ever in the very teeth cf Messrs. Parsons, Job- 
son, and Billage. 

The heir to “ No Man’s Land” happened, at this special 
moment, to be an inmate of the Slocum-cum-Mudford work- 
house. Mr. Potterton, on entering that noble exemplification 
of a nation’s progress, discovered Mr. Oakham, the master, 
in his parlor, with his face to a back door, angrily chiding a 
contumacious pauper, who was mopping out a betchgenen 
back kitchen. Mr. Potterton mildly asked what was the 
matter. 

“Matter!” said Mr. Oakbam. “These paupers is enough 
to break a man’s ’art. Their ingratitood is intolerable. I set 
this man to sweep out my back kitchen after he’s done his 
stone-breaking, and he turns round and swears he won't do 
it, and yet I give him all the potato-rinds and the scrapings 
of my plates. Here’s this Jerry Simpson, the most” 

“ Jerry Simpson !” exclaimed Mr. Potterton. “ One of the 
most interesting examples of misdirected energy ; a man, sir, 
though of low origin, capable, as I have long observed, of far 
better things ; an individual whose future I feel it is my duty 
to guard. Will you be kind enough to obtain me a short 
private interview with that eccentric but most interesting 
person ?” 

Mr. Oakham was dumbfoundered, but he contrived to 
muster sufficient presence of mind to call in Jerry, and leave 
him closeted with His Worshipful. Jerry entered, his 
brawny limbs thrust into much-too-small pepper-and-salt 
habiliments, his great shuffling feet wandering about in felt 
slippers, his red bristling hair covered by a torn straw hat. 
In one hand he held a pail, in the other the dripping stump 
of a mop. 

“ You're always a-worreting of me and a-nagging of me,” 
he said, “ and the skilly ain’t enough to support a nigger 
slave. I tell you what I’ve a good mind to do: to knock the 
whole biling of ye over the head with this mop, and get back 
into gaol at once. The grub’s better there, and the work 
lighter. Where’s the beer you promised me yesterday? 
Yah! you’re a mean lot, you are.” 

“My dear Mr. Jeremiah Simpson,” said Mr. Potterton, 
blandly offering his hand,“ you mistake a friend for an 
enemy. I bave such an extreme feeling of the hardships of 
your present position, that I am come to ofter you the means 
of escape from this place of retirement. I have five pounds 
here, which are at your disposal.” 
, If Mr. Oakham had been dumbfoundered, Jerry was para- 
y 





sed. . 

“What! all these ’ere blessed gold shiners for me?” he 
said, extending his huge dirty fingers towards them as they 
lay a little glittering row, in Potterton’s crafty palm. 
“ What, the whole blessed lot? Well, you are a gentleman 
—the right sort, you are! and if there’s any double X left at 
the ‘ Ring of Bells, I and my pals will drink your jolly good 
health this very night till we can’t see out of our eyes.” 

“T feel a —_ avery great, interest in you, my worth 
fellow,” said the old lawyer in his oiliest tones, “and 
haven’t done with you yet.” 

“ Oh, [ll stick to ye, old gentleman. I’m not the feller to 
desert a friend—I’ll stick to ye. But what's your little game, 
eh? People, as far as I’ve gone, don’t generally give shiners 
for nothing.” 

“ All that you will hear in due time. You go now, my 
dear fellow, purchase a neat tidy suit out of the money I’ve 
given you, and meet me to-night at seven, in the coffee-room 
of the ‘ King’s Head,’ where we will talk over matters of some 
importance to you.” 

“ All right, old cock, I’m your man; and I'll bring old Bob 
the sweep—good sort, he is—with me.” 

“ No, you had better come alone. Bob the sweep may be 
& most estimable person’’—— 

“ Best company in the world !” 

“No doubt; but - must come alone. 
sober if you can. T 
directly. 

“ Right you are! Oh, I'm fly!” 

Jerry was punctual to his appointment, and considering he 
had drunk three pots of stout and two bottles of champagne, 
was reasonably sober. Indeed, so punctual was he, that 
Potterton, when he arrived, found him there in full dress, 
both legs on the hobs, and a long pipe in his mouth. There 
was no one else, apparently, in the room, so Potterton at once 
drew achair near a fire-screen that stood between the table 
next the window where commercial gentlemen sat and wrote, 
and the fire, and opened proceedings. 

His first glance at Jerry convinced him, however, that an 
alarming change had taken place in that gentleman’s demea- 
nor. He was bold, rather defiant, suspicious, and overbear- 


Mind and keep 
1 take care you get leave to go from here 





ing; and when he rang the bell, and shouted to the aston- 
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ished waiter for two sixes of brandy, he beat his fist on the 
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parchment, handed it with his politest bow to the Town 


table, and told the man to look alive, with all the bounce of | Clerk, and sat down to carelessly jot some memoranda. 


Bobadil himself. 


The Town Clerk unfolded it, and, smiling, handed it back 


“Well, now, let’s hear all about it, you sharp old file,” | to Mr. Parsons. 


said Jerry—“ but toss off your penn | first, and I'll call for 
e 


gome inore; for you're a jolly good 


“You have made a mistake, sir,” he said. “ You have 


ller, and so say all of| given me a wrong document. This is only a blank parch- 


us! which nobody can deny.—Come, drink it up like a man, | ment.” 


d’ye hear!” 
“T never touch brandy during business hours.” 


“More fool you! It’s good at all hours—But now—out 


with this game of yours !” 


“ The facts, Mr. Simpson, are very easily told. An absurd | was too great. 
claim has been set up in your name—but, of course, without 


“ Blank parchment!” screamed Parsons; and leaping up 

like a parched pea, he clutched open the will. 

Yes; it was blank—blank as the ceiling. Jack Raffles, 

Jack Raffles, thy vengeance had indeed fallen! The shock 
Pasons fell down headlong in a fit. 

In stooping down to lift up the fallen lawyer, the Clerk of 


your cognizance—to a certain piece of land in Slocum, in| the Court picked up Raffles’s letter, and read it aloud. The 


which I am interested.” 


> Exactly so ;—and‘ No Man’s Land’ is its name till I choose | Je 


to occupy it.” 


“Then, you know everything?” said Potterton, with a 


guilty start. - 
“ No, not everything ; only a good deal.—Well, proceed.” 


“For that land, which the law will never enable you to 
obtain, I propose to offer you—to prevent any trouble to| he was a scoundrel. 


myself—a certain sum on your signing a surrender.” 
* A handsome sum, old boy ?” 
“ A very handsome sum—and all for nothing.” 
“ And I’m to sign a paper ?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ Anything else?” 
“Yes: start at once to America.” 


whole affair had exploded. Every face darkened against 
= Tenpitdene !” cried one. 

“ Low cheat!” cried another. 

Jerry retaliated with a blow, for the sherry had got into 
his head. 

“Seize that man!” cried the Mayor. “TI always thought 
We'll punish the whole gang to the 
very utmost.” 

Jerry remonstrated, so the police were sent for. 

“ No Man’s Land is mine!” he shouted; “ and I'll fight the 
whole biling for it! Till have my own! It’s alla lie about 
the will. You're a mean lot, to turn ona man like this! 
You Mayor fellow there, come and have a fair stand-up at 
the ‘ Ring of Bells, and I'll knock you into the middle of 


“The sum is really handsome ?—and how much may it} next week! Come along, all on yer!” 
” 


But the whole police force of Slocum threw itself upon 


“Three hundred pounds,” and Potterton watched to see! Jerry, and the temporary owner of “ No Man's Land,” fallen, 
the goggle eyes of Jerry open to their widest. Oddly enough, | fallen, fallen from his high estate, was that evening amicably 
however, they only contracted and winked with the malicious | welcomed to Slocum Gaol by his old friend the beetle-browed 


cunning of a bull-dog who is going to bite. 
“Ts that all ?” 
“Tt is a large sum.” 


turnkey. 
“ No Man’s Land” still awaits the rightful heir; but he has 
not yet appeared, even in the Antipodes.—Hood'’s Comic 


“ Oh, yes, blessed large !—Shall I sign, Mr. Parsons? What} Annual. 


do you say ?” 


perky man, with a pale pimply face, suddenly started up 


from behind a screen, where its owner had been ensconced. 


“Sign nothing, Mr. Jeremiah Simpson !—And let me tell 


———-e___——_ 
OLD MAIDS. 
There may be many exceptions, but it is true that old 


: mS 
Mr. Potterton that this offer is a most disgraceful attempt to| Mids as a rule are not agreeable, particularly to members of 


rob au honest man of his rights !” 


the male population. They appear to regard the latter as 


“ This is a plot,” said Mr. Potterton, bouncing like a red-hot beings from whom it is their duty to guard themselves and 


chestnut. “There has been collusion here!” 


all young maidens. Thus they constantly display an acidity 


- z ” we of manner which is most embarrassing to those with whom 
. ba pe Senay he cee Boe ——, = they are brought in contact, and inculcate in the minds of 


to the very backbone !” 


Poor Potterton! he never recovered that surprise; and | crowd. 


girls extremely prudish notions. Everybody knows that it is 
an easy matter to pick out an old maid from amongst a 
If she has no desire to attract male admiration she 


after a short, sharp tussle, in which he was ignominiously | is 88 particwar about her attire as the belle of a ball-room— 
defeated, he aunbionn the property to the claimant, to| though ina different way. She likes to be prim and tidy, 
whom the Corporation promised immediate possession, after and there is invariably much that is characteristic about the 


a careful examination had been made of the evidently indis-| cut of her dress and the sha 


of her bonnet. She appears, 


utable will and other documents. As for Jerry, the town | 884 Tule, to affect ancient fashions, and when she has once 
avished attentions on him—balls and banquets were given | founded a style of dressing herself to stick to it, with some 
in his honor, presentations of plate were made to him by the | slight modifications, perhaps, in spite of all popular changes. 
tenants of “No Man’s Land.” It was even unanimously | The consequence is that she succeeds in dimming the lustre 


proposed that Mr. Jeremiah Simpson should at once be asked | Of whatever charms she possesses. 


She may possibly be a 


to stand for the borough. His portrait was painted at the good-looking woman, but even good-looking women cannot 


expense of the Co 
his custom. Jerry had already grown insolent and proud 
he threw over Bob the sweep, and Brown the farrier’s man 


and even refused to lend his old crony, the hostler at the 


ration. The tradesmen competed for| look well when attired as dowdies. Like many other people 


who form certain ideas of what is the proper thing to do, the 
old maid is thoroughly convinced that the ordinary run of 
womankind dress in a most disgraceful fashion, and would 


, 


“ Ring of Bells,” half a crown. He played all day with his deserve commendation if they imitated her style toa certain 

toadies at billiards for legs of mutton and trimmings, drank | extent. She is very fond of lecturing her fellows, and prides 

like a fish, and fisally consummated his ingratitude by herself upon the knowledge of the world. Asa rnie, if she 
ju 


threatening to take his 


siness out of the bands of Mr. Par-| is fortunate enough to possess an independency, she sets up 
sons. He wore heaps of vulgar jewelry, drove about in a| Certain crotchets and literally worships them. 


Her Jove for 


hired barouche and four grey horses, addressed the people | pet poodles, parrots, and the like is proverbial, and it is per- 


from the hustings, promising to get public houses opened al 


|| baps rather late in the day to state that she is often extremely 


night, and all taxes repealed; and, in fact, became in three fond of dabbling in the woman’s rights movement. Indeed, it 
weeks the most popular man of Slocum-cum-Mudford. His| is diflicult to say how that question would be agitated were it 
vulgarity was called bluff honesty, his oaths were excused as| NOt for antiquated spinsters, who have plenty of time upon 
outbrea 


of energy and genius, his drinking was pardonec 


1| their hands and nothing particular todo. Probably it would 


as sociability. People even vowed they saw in him traces of languish fora season, and then die a natural death. She 


good birth. 


frequently sets up as a philanthropist in general, but there is 


The day came for the final surrender of “ No Man’s Land” that about her which prevents her enlisting the sympathy of 
by the Corporation. Arbitrators were to adjudge what poor| those to whose wants she endeavors to minister, and whose 
Peatestan was to receive in compensation for the houses he|S0trows she tries to assuage. The reason of her failure in 


had built so imprudently—so dishonestly, as some said ; and| this respect is not far to seek. 


She has, at the best, but a 


the magistrates of Slocum were drawn together in the council. | POT conception of human nature. Her own has, to a certain 


chamber. Jerry was of course there, slapping rich tradesmen extent, become narrowed and one-sided. 


on the back, and tossing off countless glasses of brown 


sherry. ; 
“The time has now arrived,” said Mr. Parsons, taking his | 2 more thorough education than hers has done. 


She cannot, then, 
¢| sympathize with the yearnings and aspirations of other souls 
which have had, perhaps, a harder struggle, but <" received 

his is her 


Ww i “ t seriously come to misfortune rather than her fault, but still the unpalatable 
rangement about money matters. You hove! {eeepc truth remains. Living in the contracted sphere in which she 


of our firm nearly four 


undred pounds. We must request | encircles herself, she can see little of that which lies beyond ; 


you, therefore, before we make any further advance, to sur- | 824 when she encounters anything to which she has been 
render tu us the disposal of the recovered estate till such time | U2accustomed, is apt to hold up her hands in horror and 


as our payments may be reimbursed.” 
“T tell you what,” said Jerry, who had quite lost his heac 


and was naturally a cur at heart, “ I found out long ago you |! : if 
lawyers are just what I had always heard you were, a pack | ing a useless, aimless life. 


amazement. She is generally, to a greater or lesser extent, 
a disappointed woman. Though she may not actually have 
been crossed in love, she cannot help feeling that she is lead- 
There are nene to whom her 


of — greed , NL si f the kind. [’}|| eXistence is absolutely indispensable, and who would be 
just pay Seats ccan aa aise: prot —nn Bin heartbroken if she were taken away to that bourne from 


bill is well overhauled, and pared down to its proper length 


which no traveller returns. Not for her is the delight of 


80 put that in your pipe and smoke it, old S:x-and-eight- moulding growing characters to what «he conceives to be an 
nce.” 


ideal form of perfection; not for her is the joy of seeing 


“ And let me tell you, sir,” said Parsons, a pale green with those whom she has tenderly nurtured nobly winning a fore- 
rage and bile, “ that L have found you, sir, a mean ungrateful] | Most place in the battle of life. To agitate for women's 
dog, and that we'll press you to the very last penny, and | Suffrage or pet a poodle is a poor substitute for this ; and 
we'll hang on the estate like leeches, till we get our reward she cannot help perceiving the vast difference between her 


for raising you from among the gaol-birds that are your fit-| Work and that of many other women. 


ting companions.” 


“Gentlemen! gentlemen! pray, silence !” interposed the moments. 


Her mind may be, 
and generally is, of a masculine type, but she has her weak 
4 such she recognises the fact that somehow or 


Town Clerk, for the conflict had grown loud; “ Mr. Parsons | ther her life has been a failure—she fails to see how she is 


will now produce the will.” 

At that moment Parsons’ clerk entered, and put a letter. 
just received, into his hand. The postmark was Boulogne 
the handwriting Raffles’s. The letter ran thus: 


“You Drrty, Sxanpy RascaL,— 


answerable for it—and she is more selfish than she ought to be. 

Notwithstanding, the old maid induces as many as she can 
to follow in her footsteps. Those children who exhibit indica- 
tions that it is likely they will do so, are raised high in her 
favor. She is fond of old-fashioned girls and encourages 
them in their eccentricities. Fortunately, however, in most 


’ 


“You think you have done me out of my share of | cases, nature proves strong enough to assert its authority, and 
the tin, and are going to pocket the whole proceeds of our | the principles instilled by the old maid into the minds of her 
dirty work. You perhaps forget that [am Yorkshire too. I| prot gees are cast upon one side sooner or later. Occasion- 
was once apprenticed to a chemist, and I tovk devilish good'| ally, in comparatively young girls, the signs of old maidism 


care to prepare for any dirty tricks of yours; and you will| make themselves apparent. 


soon see no charge of forgery can touch me now, old man. 
“ Yours truly, and be —— to ar, 
“JACK RAFFLES.” 


letter into a ball, and threw it under the table. 


“Mr. Parsons, will you now produce this will, which hes_ 


been pronounced bona fide and conclusive ?” 





ho has not been brought face 
to face with quict, demure children, who develop into prim 
women,’ and ultimately into precise old maids? There is 
| something so cold about these, such an air of defiance or re- 





serve, such eccentricity or ill-humor, that it is no wonder they 
Parsons, with a spitfire and contemptuous look, rolled the | are neglected for more lively, impulsive and attractive cre: 


each other, and are never better pleased than when having a 
nice gossip about their neighbor’s affairs over a quiet cup of 
tea. The agony those poor souls must suffer on account of 
the sins of those around them ought to elicit the most sincere 
compassion on their behalf, and should, perhaps, induce us to 
excuse them, that, possibly with the best intentions, they un- 
earth scandals and inflate them to enormous dimensions when 
there is frequently no ground for scandal at all. It is not a 
pleasant thing, as a rule, to make a prolonged stay with an 
old maid, however hospitably inclined she may be. She is 
apt to lose her peace of mind if her pet arrangements are dis- 
regarded. It pains her to see anything out of order. The 
arrangements of her house are as precise as is her own attire ; 
and she is as particular about the one being set upon one side 
as she is of the other. Noise is distasteful to her, and every- 
thing must be done with clock-work regularity. The result 
is, that though the old maid may know many people, she 
does not know them as they really are. Possibly she ima- 
gines that their constrained subdued air is natural to them, 
and the sentiments which are uttered in her presence are the 
real opinions of the speakers. It is the misfortune of the old 
maid to be pursued by a large body of tuft-hunters, who try 
to delude the lone woman into the belief that they really 
care for her, and would be ready to sacrifice much on her be- 
half, being all the time insincere, and amongst the first to 
openly forsake should misfortune happen to overtake her. 
She may occasionally see through the devices of these hypo- 
crites; more frequently she does not, but dies, leaving them 
that wealth which they have forfeitedso much self-respect to 
obtain, and for which they thank the donor so little— 
Liberal Review. 
en oe 


ROYAL AND IMPERIAL JOKERS. 


Jesting with Kings, particularly uninvited—why, it was as 
if a swimmer, however experienced, should venture within 
the smooth but death-bearing current of Niagara, which in- 
evitably carries all within its power over the Falls. People 
have played little teasing jokes with elephants, and when the 
jokers have forgotten all about it the gravely majestic beast 
has pnt his foot upon the offender, and crushed the humor out 
of him forever. It has been just so with malice-bearing 
monarchs, and with courtiers who thought they might joke 
with them. The incarnation of all such monarchs existed in 
the person of an African king named Chaka. He was given to 
joking at others, and woe betide them if they did not burst 
with ecstacy at the joke; but if a “fellow of infinite humor” 
happened to cap the royal joke with a better, Chaka broke 
into hilarity, which he ended by ‘exclaiming, ‘‘ Cat off that 
wretch’s head; he has made me laugh.” © Ceesars must 
have been almost as dreadfully dangerous men to joke with as 
Chaka. The great Julius, indeed, after he became great, had 
no leisure for jesting, but was the object of some popular 
jokes, which he took with indifference. The guests of 


Augustus were afraid to ‘crack a joke” in his presence. They: 


would whisper one to a neighbor, and then turn pale if the 
Emperor invited them to ‘speak up.’’ The imperial table 
was as grand and dull as that of the copper Augustus, Louis 
XIV., and the Emperor had recourse to merry-andrews, just as 
the Grand Monarque had to harlequins. But the harlequins 
of those days were gentlemen and scholars. The grim 
‘Tiberius, on the other hand, was remarkably facetious. His 
delight was to puzzle his learned guests with unanswerable 
questions, such as, “ What was the name of the song the 
Syrens sang ?” and the like. Fancy half a dozen members of 
the Society of Antiquaries dining with Her Mejesty and being 
gravely asked who built the marble halls the Bohemian girl 
dreamt she dwelt in? or what was the Christian name of the 
‘** Minstrel Boy ?” and at what period “ Auld Lang Syne” had 
been young! Nevertheless, Tiberius was a nicer man to deal 
with than Caligula, all of whose jests were brutally cruel, in 
words, and oftener in deeds, What a serious joke was that 
when, having nothing on but the linen apron of a victim- 
slayer, he raised the mallet, and, instead of slaying the beast, 
knocked out the brains of the sacrificing priest? Claudins 
was too huge a feeder to have aj ite for wit; but he would 
have eaten the whole breast that his predecessor should have 
killed. Yet Claudius, half beast himself, had a good deal of 
the scholar in him ; as Nero had, who loved science, admired 
art, was mildly witty, and therew'th as savage as an insane 
hyena, We must except the occasions of his visiting the 
theatre, when he sat in an upper seat, and found delight in 
flinging nuts down upon the bald head of the praetor below. 
That official was as proud of the attention as if every nut had 
been an especial honor, Joyless Galba had none of the 
Neronic fun in him. But though not mirthful himself, Galba 
could smile when he heard the popular slang name, in allusion 
to his flat nose, ‘‘Simius.” Hissuccessor, Otho, was just such 
a wit as a man might be expected to be who washed his face in 
asses’ milk. If witty men went away from him feeling dull and 
heavy, it was the result of their exchanging ideas with their 
imperial master. He had his wit at second hand, as Vitellius 
had, who got his jokes from a stage-player and charioteer. 
In more modern times, when Astley's was in its glory, and the 
clown of the ring a joker that people went to listen to, that 
circus clown got his jokes, not from his own brains, but from 
the Westminster boys. Jokes used to be made at Westminster 
as they now are at the Stock Exchange, where fresh batches 
are served each mo: ning, like hot rolls, But to return to the 
Caesars. Perhaps Vespasian was a greater joker than any of 
them, but his jokes were often broad and scurrilous. ‘Titus 
was rather gracious than given to jesting, though he enjoyed 
one sorry joke in promising to every suiter that his request 
should be granted. ‘They went away radiant, ‘‘ Every one,” 
he said, ‘‘ ought to depart joyfully from the presence of his 
Prince ;” and then, ‘‘ the delight of mankind” thought no more 
of his promise. The chief recreation of the gloomy Domitian 
was in playing dice; but he always won. Every antagonist 
knew what the joke would cost him if he beat the Emperor. 
Altogether, those twelve Caesars, were men compounded of 
the most opposite qualities, with a small modicum of what is 
called wit among the whole of them. Ont of all those who 
followed, one alone, Hadrian, made a standing and sterling 
joke—a joke which has descended to us and added a slang 
phrase to our vulgar tongue. ‘To ‘‘scrape acquaintance” 
comes to us from Hadrian. He was at the public baths one 
day, when he saw one of his veteran soldiers scraping his body 
with a tile. That was such poor luxury that Hadrian ordered 
that hie old comrade should be supplied with wore suitable 
cleansing materials, aud also with money. On a subsequent 
occasion, when the Emperor again went to the bath, the 
spectacle before him was highly anusing. A score of old 





ae | 
tures; who, notwithstanding that they sometimes slip and | . ( 
outrage prim conventionality, are, at the bottom, better and|‘* Ha! ha!” he exclaimed, ‘‘you, had better scrape one 


soldiers who had fonght under Hadrian were standing in the 
water, and each was currying himself with a tile and wincing 
at the self-inflicted rabbing. ‘The Emperor perfectly under- 
stood what he saw and what was the purpose of the sight. 


| nobler-minded women. They sy that birds of a feather | another, my good fellows!” He added, ** You certainly shall 
ns pompously produced the square of old diseolored| flock together. Certainly old maids seem attracted towards! not scrape acquaintance with me!”—Temple Bar. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, ‘* Round the Clock.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MI6S 
Neilson in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in ‘‘ Our American Cousin.”’ 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
* The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mies Lydia Thompson, in “ Aladdin the Second.” 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ** Agnes.”’ 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 








NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT 
urday Matinee, ‘‘ Leo and Lotus. 


~~ gPpRCIAs, NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 

















ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


, Children Teething. 
The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
As the Axsion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 











Mr. A. 8. Irvine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Taz 
Aston in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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CAPITAL AND ITS INVESTMENT. 


The fallacy of the oft-repeated assertion that money, like 
water, speedily finds its own level, is proved by the present 
anomalous position of the leading financial markets of the 
world. If political economists are correct in their surmises 
that the increase in the material wealth of nations has been, 
of late years, ef great magnitude, the problem pre- 
sents ilself, how it is that this redundancy has been employed 
to the apparent detriment of the commercial classes, whose 
pursuits are so facilitated by easy rates of discount. There 
are many cogent reasons for the present stringency of money 
both in this country and Europe, the chief of which are the 
immense operations arising out of the transfer of the war 
tribute from France to Germany, and the temporary with- 
drawal of one hundred millions of dollars in gold necessitated 
by the new Imperial coinage in the latter country. These 
causes alone were sufficient to impart a very sensitive feel- 
ing to the continental exchanges, and they were supple- 
mented by the increased capital required in the transactions 
on various commodities that have during the past year 
greatly enhanced in value, as also by a violent and spasmodic 
speculation in the principal financial marts of the world. 
Nor can any mitigation. to this state of affairs be expected 
until these disturbing iufluences cease to hold their sway, and 
as that period appears still far distant, it becomes of para- 
mount importance to enlarge the facilities of exchange by a 
more thorough utilisation of the means already at our dis- 
posal than has hitherto been the case. This can be readily 
effected by the initiation of new enterprises that would, if 
efficiently managed, command the support and confidence 
of the public both in this country and Great Britain. 

We shall probably be held as advancing a startling para- 
dox when we insist that the banking interests in this city 
are not in unison with those of the commercial classes, 
Banks were originally formed for the purpose of receiving 
deposits, and of discounting drafts for legitimate transactions. 
This field of operations has been abandoned because the 
securities offered to them in the pursuit of stock speculations 
appeared to offer a better standard of value than that of 
commercial paper, and the managers point to the returns on 
the investment as a proof of the correctness of their views. 

But if the reports of such joint stock banks as the London 


and Westminster, and the London and County, are examined, 
it is clear that the British institutions more amply fulfill the 
requirements of the day than do the New York banks. 
Those companies have agencies in all the principal parts of 
London, as also throughout the provinces; they take deposits 
and allow interest thereon; and so thoroughly do they attract 
the floating currency to their coffers that one of them alone 
can sometimes claim one hundred millions of dollars of de- 
posits. This large amount of capital is utilised almost entirely 
in discounts, and as to each customer assistance is accorded 
on acceptable endorsements, these banks are of grent benefit 
to the smaller trading classes of the community, while, from 
the immensity of their transactions, and the skill and pru- 
dence with which they are effected, the shareholders receive 
heavy dividends, amounting to fifteen to twenty per cent., 
on their investments. It is this utilisation of small means 
that enables Great Britain to carry on her enormous trans- 
actions with the limited currency in circulation, and we feel 
convinced that such joint stock banks in this country would 
have the effect of mitigating the congestion to which com- 
mercial affairs are now liable through the undue strin- 
gency of the money market. But, for the successful realisa- 
tion of such a scheme, it would be imperative to engage such 
trustees and managers as would work for the interests of the 
contributors, instead of absorbing the resources of the bank 
in their own speculations. 

We have but thus far utilised the floating capital in our 
own midst, but there is a method by which foreign invest- 
ments could be attracted to this country on terms that would 
be acceptable to all parties. At this moment, when money 
commands almost the panic rate of seven per cent. in Lon- 
don, there are millions of dollars that seek an outlet far be- 
low that rate. We do not allude to investments in mines, 
or railroad bonds, or even Government securities, which are 
all more or less of a speculative description, but to such 
openings as would command the attention of trustees, or of 
those whose very existence would depend on the standard 
value of the securities in which their capital would be in- 
vested. This is to be found in mortgages on real estate, which, 
under favorable conditions, is the safest investment of the 
day. We feel assured that if a company were formed under 
the auspices of some leading banking-house in this city, whose 
reputation is well-known in England, with the understanding 
that the operations were to be confined entirely to mort- 
gages on real estate, the capital would be speedily raised ; 
and that with a prospective return of six per cent. on the 
investment, immense sums would be drawn to this country, 
and the difference between this rate and that exacted by the 
company would have an ample margin to declare a hand- 
some dividend on its transactions. There is already a Trust 
Company that has commenced operations on this basis in 
New York, whose seven per cent. real estate first mortgage 
bonds will, under good management, rapidly grow in public 
estimation, and there is no reason why such transactions 
should be limited to this continent. Capital is as much needed 
as ever in the development of the resources of the country, 
and every effort that can conduce to the enlargement of its 
sphere of usefulness should receive the utmost attention. It 
is with this view we ofler the above suggestions to public 
consideration. 


THE PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


The recent terrible gales that have swept the northern 
seas, entailing a sad loss of life and destruction of property, 
prove that all is not coulewr de rose in a life on the ocean 
wave. The tide of travel and the interchanges of commerce 
are now so great between this continent and Europe, that 
any failure to keep to schedule time tends to disarrange the 
smooth working of the complicated aflairs existing on either 
side of the Atlantic. Lately, no iess than three steamers 
plying between this port and Liverpool have been obliged to 
return to England through mishaps to their propeller or 
machinery, and although these accidents are seemingly un- 
avoidable, and their effects are in a measure mitigated by the 
prompt publication of the facts through the oceanic cable, 
it is impossible to estimate the inferential losses incurred by 
such misfortunes. So thoroughly is the traffic now systema- 
tised, that mails, passengers and cargo are ‘all expected to 
arrive in port within a few hours of the appointed time, and 
when we consider the magnitude and diversity of the interests 
involved, this series of mishaps calls for an investigation in 
order to adopt such remedial measures as may seem best 
adapted to the occasion, and we have no doubt but that the 
best engineering talent will be consulted on the maiter. 
Luckily, thus far, these misfortunes have not been attended 
with any loss of life or property,and the ships have returned 
to port safely under sail, but the public apprehension is so 
greatly exercised by recent disasters at sea, that any efforts to 
avoid such accidents will find a ready appreciation. 

It is pleasant to turn to another phase of maritime life, 
which aftords an exemplification of the pluck and endurance 
of the Anglo-Saxon sailors, inherited by them from the 
Vikings of yore. The White Star Steamship Baltic, after 
encountering a severe two days’ gale on its trip hitherwards 
from Liverpool, sighted a disabled vessel, and on deviating 
from its course, found that it was a helpless wreck, rapidly 
going to pieces, and the crew clinging fo the rigging. 
Although the sea was still running very high, volunteers 
were called for, and two boats commanded by the second and 
third officers were sent to the scene of disaster. Their efforts 








were crowned with success, and nineteen men who had been 


clinging to the rigging for two days, were rescued from a 
watery grave. The sinking ship proved to be the Assyria of 
Newcastle, bound from Quebec to Plymouth, which had 
become water-logged through a violent tempest, and had it 
not been for the gallantry of the volunteers from the Baltic, 
a fearful loss of life must have ensued. 

It is sad that there should be the slightest blemish to such 
a noble action, but according to the reports now current, it 
appears that some of the crew of the second boat on their 
first trip failed to show that implicit obedience which is so 
requisite in such a perilous undertaking, and consequently a 
third trip was necessary to complete the rescue. The 
passengers of the Baltic subscribed a sum of £85, and ata 
meeting expressed their gratitude to Captain Kennedy and 
his officers for the ability and skill with which they had 
conducted the steamer on the night of the storm, 
and in the rescue of the shipwrecked crew. In 
the distribution of the sum _ collécted, the 
mittee showed their appreciation of the necessities 
of the destitute and the bravery of the crews and their 
officers; but while the men of the second boat deserved 
every commendation for volunteering on so hazardous an 
enterprise, yet inasmuch as they failed in the moment of 
trial, and by such failure endangered the lives of their 
companions and impaired the discipline of the ship, the 
committee did not feel justified in offering them any pe- 
cuniary reward for their services. We are unacquainted 
with the true facts of the case, but we deem that it would 
have been far better after so successful an issue, to have 
held silence on such 2 theme. There is no more perilous 
action on the seas than that of approaching with boats a 
disabled ship in a heavy gale, and the danger is sufficient 
to appal the bravest heart. The saving of the seven lives 
proves that their efforts were not entirely in vain, but the 
censure of the committee is not likely to incite these men 
to volunteer their services on any such occasion in the 
future, and this, in our opinion, is to be deplored. 

In the meantime the White Star line may be felicitated on 
having in their employment such officers as commanded the 
boats on this ocoasion, and the popularity of their ships in- 
creasing every day through the efliciency of the service and 
the regularity of their trips, will become more assured by 
such acts of gallantry as was shown in the rescue of the crew 
of the ill-fated Assyria. 


com- 


A CORNER AND ITS RESULTS. 


The recent operations connected with the corner in Chicago 
and Northwestern stock offer a record unparalleled in the 
annals of the Stock Exchange, both from the audacity with 
which the scheme was evolved and the completeness of details 
that led to its successful issue. The absorption of almost 
the entire capital stock of a railroad in a few hands, for the 
purpose of exacting extreme prices from those who had 
heavy contracts to deliver such securities, has been achieved 
in New York on many occasions, but in some respects these 
previous efforts lacked the skill and strategy shown on the 
present occasion, although the result may have been quite as 
successful. We are not about to give a history of this corner, 
which will probably be fully ventilated in the law courts, but 
we deem it our duty to point out how disastrous are these 
gigantic operations on the financial and commercial interests 
of the country. There is already a universal feeling of mis- 
trust as to our future prospects, and it is criminal to allow 
the unscrupulous leaders of cliques in Wall street, because 
they can command a few tuillions, to disturb the currents of 
trade, and impede legitimate transactions in every direction. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted wlth the movements on 
the Stock Exchange to suggest a remedy to this state of 
aflairs, but the mere fact that operations on this scale of 
magnitude are unknown on the London market, shows that 
under strict management they can be proscribed in the future, 
We fear that the blame must in a great measure fall on our 
large banking establishments that lend their aid to these 
nefarious combinations, and when at some future time a panic 
is thereby involved, they will regret, but too late, the effects 
of their sordid alliance with unbridled speculation, instead 
of attending to the legitimate claims of business. 

As may naturally be supposed, in the excitement attending 
this crisis, the wildest rumors have been circulated as regards 
the losses incurred by those who were caught in the toils of 
the clique. They are in almost all cases greatly exaggerated, 
as, by studied forbearance, the leaders of the corner effected 
a compromise on all the less important contracts, reserving 
their strength for higher quarry, which, in one instance, may 
yet elude their pursuit. This was not the full extent of the 
mischief caused by these absurd stories, as among the heavy 
sufferers were named some gentlemen who never figure in 
these transactions. That Mr. W. B. Duncan, a banker noted 
for his conservative views and sound business abilities, should 
be included in the list, was clearly an imposition on public 
credulity ; there was scarcely needed a disclaimer on his part 
to detect the falsity of the report, and the same measure may 
be meted to the pretended adherence of Commodore Vander- 
bilt to the movement, when it is well known that that gen- 
tleman only so far participates in speculation in Wall Street 


Las to cause, by his efficient administration, an enbancemert 


in the securities of the railroads under his control. Tbe 
Northwest corner is now at an end, and we hope that years 
will elapse before such a disgraceful exhibition, with its 
varied phases of ruin, scandal, and depravity, will again be 
seen in the financial centre of America’s metropolis, 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


In the Pall Mall Gazette we read that just 170 years ago 


| enowiadige tested on every side.” The Communists, the 


writer considers, are maligned as a whole, but he adds, “T) 


;upon “ The Early Condition of Mankind.” This paper was 


intended as a reply to a lecture by Dr. Whately, late Arch- 


have no doubt a day will come when, like Robespierre, and | bishop of Dublin, upon the “ Origin of Civilization.” The 


there died a hero, whose deeds are recorded on no monument, | Henry VIII., and Judas Iscariot, they will have their his-| Duke of Argyll’s work essays to answer the address of Sir 
and whose statue is not to be found among that glorious col- | torians whitewashing them. They were a mixed multitude. | John Lubbock. Leaving the Archbishop's argument as in- 


lection of works of art which adorn the squares and public 
places of the metropolis. Itis perhaps as well for him that | 
his memory has been allowed to fade out of sight, for the 


While Paris was besieged they did their share of the fighting: 
But they distrusted Trochu, Favre and others, who they 
feared would bringin another Emperor. 





They set out with | 


adequate, and in some respects untenable, our author pro- 


| ceeds to consider the question frém another anda wider point 


of view. The question at issue may be briefly stated as 


spirit which actuated him to the Jast moment of his career |a programme sound in many parts. They protected life and | follows: Whether man was originally endowed with high 


was one that finds no echo in the sympathies of those who 
are in the present day supposed to represent the feelings of 
this nation, and the very circumstances attending his death 
were such as would now stamp him as a benighted barbarian, 
who had no higher motive in the performance of his duty 
than to preserve untarnished the honor of his country, 
sacrificing even his life for what modern intelligence has dis- 
covered to be a trumpery sentiment, unworthy to be weighed 
in the balance against what are termed “ pecuniary con- 
siderations.” Admiral Benbow, better known as“ Old Ben- 
bow,” died on the 4th of November, 1702, from the effect of 
wounds received on the 2lst of Augustin that year, when 
with one ship he engaged a French squadron of five ships 
which threatened one of our West India islands. This ac- 
tion commenced on the 19th of August, when the captains of 
five out of the seven ships which sailed with Benbow refused 
to assist the Admiral, and letting their vessels drop astern left 
him only one ship besides his own to fight his adversaries. 
All that day these two vessels, the Breda and the Ruby, 
maintained the unequal contest. The Rudy becoming dis- 
abled was sent to Jamaica to refit, and on the 21st old Benbow 
renewed the battle, single-handed, with one ship against five. 
Three times in person did he board the French admiral’s ship, 
and three times was he driven back wounded in the face and 
in the arm; and, with his right leg shattered by a chance 
shot, he lay on deck in acot giving his orders. When some 
one expressed sorrow that his leg was broken, Benbow an- 
swered, “I am sorry for it, too; but I had rather have lost 
them both than have seen dishonor brought upon (ae English 
nation. But, do you hear? if another shot should take them 
off, behave like brave men, and fight it out.” All this time 
the five captains remained looking on at a respectful distance 
in,their ships. Benbow at last extricated the Breda and 
sailed to Jau.aica, where the five captains were tried bya 
court martial, by whose sentence two of them were shot and 
one cashiered. Admiral Ducasse, who led the French 
squadron, wrote a letter to Benbow when the fight was over 
in a spirit which, if acted on by England now, would led to 
fearful results. “ Sir,’ he said,“ I had little hope on Monday 
last but to have supped in your cabin, but it pleased God to 
order it otherwise, and I am thankful forit. As for those 
cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up; for, by 
God, they deserve it.— Yours, etc., Ducasse.” 
A letter from Naples in the Grenzboten draws an alarming 
picture of the condition of that city and of the \surrounding 
country. “ Southern Italy,” says the writer, “is a huge den 
of robbers; not only the mountains and the fields, but the 
large towns, are full of them. The higher officials of the 
towns are now tolcrably honest, but their subordinates form 
a sort of Camorra, whose sole object is plunder. At the cab- 
stands in Naples there are persons who extort money under 
various pretexts from every one who takes a cab ; in all pub- 
lic eating-houses and theatres there are swarms of pickpockets 
who do an excellent business, and are on very friendly terms 
with the gendarmes and police. Thieves are stationed in the 
squares and markets and in the most frequent streets ; in the 
hotels they have private relations with the servants, and in 
the harbor with the custom-house officials. Nearly all the 
porters at the water-side belong to this Camorra, and it sel- 
dom happens that twenty per cent. of the luggage which 
they carry te the custom-house does not disappear. At this 
moment—the autumn of 1872—the sums offered by the com- 
mandants in the province of Basilicata alone for the capture 
of brigands amount to 86,142 lire ; 23,515 lire are offered for 
the capture of Capuccino, 21,565 for that of Alfano, and 500 
for that of a woman named Parente. If the State is ready tu 
pay such enormous sums for the capture of a single brigand, 
they must indeed be formidable. Manzi, who has now 
escaped, is the perpetrator of 120 murders, and yet the jury 
only found him guilty “ with extenuating circumstances !” 


property by shooting rascals. The better men, like Rossel, left 
in disgust and despair. Thiers parleyed too long after them | 
did not recognize their leaders as belligerents, but hanged 
them without ceremony—a game that two could play at. 
The Communists are spoken of now in bated breath. The 
word commune is odious. It will perhaps be expunged from 
the Academy’s Dictionary next edition, and it is said that 
even the cabmen profess not to know Belleville—the capital 
of the Commune—a high and once a lovely part of Paris, as 
its name implies.” — 

According to the N. Y. Evening Post Mr. Froude is begin- 
ning to learn what it is to open an historical discussion in a 
country where one man is as good as another. In New 
Haven, the other evening, he was “ hustled” by some rude 
persons, and now the servants of the family in Boston at 
whese house he has been staying are in revolt, refusing 
longer to be the ministers of him who defames Ireland. This 
is disgraceful and to be regretted, but there is no help for it. 
The average Irish girl is not a close historical student, but 
she is an ardent patriot. As the rule she bas had little 


powers, which he lost (as instanced in barbarism, past and 
present) through a process of degradation incidental to bis 
own nature; or, whether his primitive condition was that of 
utter barbarism, from which (as instanced in the civilized 
races) he has independently raised himself? Dr. Whately 
advocates the first of these positions, Sir J. Lubbock, the 
second, the buke of Argyll, while agreeing with Dr, 
Whately’s main conclusion, is dissatistied with his line of 
argument; he accordingly frames an argument of his own, 
which he justly deems more sound and comprehensive. He 
divides his consideration of the subject into three distinct 
parts, namely, the “Origin of Man,” the “ Antiquity of 
Man,” and “Man’s Primitive Condition.” Under these 
heads he gives us a treatise that is truly remarkable for 
breadth of view and accuracy of statement, no less than for 
simple and concise expression. He examines the subject in 
a purely scientific manner, fairly matching intellect with 
intellect. There is no dodging awkward questions, no 
ignoring of real difficulties. Our limited space renders it 
impossible for us to give even the most superficial analysis 


opportunity to do her own dear isle a service, and now that of his argument; we can only say that it is a most important 
she thinks she sees a chance no argumentation will prevent|Co™tribution to the literature of a subject which is daily 
her. Her relative of the other sex is also as “ hoigh-minded” | increasing in interest. 

as was that “ darling of the aristocracy,” Barry Lyndon, and 
to suppose that he will not shove a gentleman to the wall| New York: De Witt C.Lent and Co. 


The Ministry of Song. By Frances Ridley Havergal. 


when provoked into an historical dispute, is to suppose what 
is untrue. None but the least intelligent of the Irish will be 
guilty of such conduct, however, and Mr. Froude must submit 
to it with as good a grace as possible, In Ireland he might 
be treated much worse. 

A letter from Pera in the Allgemeime Zeitung purports to give 
a full account of the circumstances which led to the dismissal 
of Midhat Pasha from the post of Grand Vizier. Midhat’s 
predecessor, says the correspondent, strove to retain the favor 
of the Sultan by facilitating in every way the Court expendi- 
ture; not only were all the alleged savings of the State 
Treasury placed at the Sultan’s disposal, but the revenues 
from the provinces were sent direct to the Imperial palace. 
For this purpose the Sultan had organized a kind of police 
whose sole duty it was to look after the revenues in question. 
Immediately on the arrival of a steamer with cash from the 





dowed with all good qualities. 
observed that these are truly poems, which is a great deal 








provinces one of the Sultan’s aides-de-camp used to go on 
board and present an Imperial order authorising him to 
receive the money. When Midhat Pasha assumed office, he 
at once put a stop to this practice, and re-established the 
privilege, formerly enjoyed by the Banque Ottomane, of 
receiving all the State revenues, and making payments on 
account of the interest of the State debt, the pay of officials, 
the army, &c. Shortly after the Sultan asked for 10,000 lire, 
which were paid to him only by instalments. This was 
followed by a further demand for 50,000 lire, which Midhat 
Pasha flatly refused to pay. This, combined with his eftorts 
to introduce a more liberal system of public education in the 
face of the opposition of the orthodox Mussulmans, com- 
pletely lost him the favor of the Sultan. On the 18th of 
October Midhat made an excursion by railway to Pandik, 
while the remaining ministers assembled in the palace to offer 
their congratulations to the Sultan on his birthday. Tis 
Majesty, however, refused to receive them, and in the evening 
he sent one of his aides-de-camp to request Midhat to give up 
the great seal to Mehemet Ruschdi Pasha. The latter has 
already twice been Grand Vizier—is 1860 under Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, and in 1867 under the present Sultan. In 1826, when 
Sultan Mahmoud ordered the massacre of the Janissaries, 
Ruschdi was made a sub-officer in the new Turkish army, in 
whose organization he played a prominent part. He is (says 
the correspondent) an honest, patriotic, and disinterested man, 
but he wants creative power and energy. He is accused of 
being an enemy of Europeans, but this is true only in part, 
as he is a warm admirer of German science, and especially of 


According to a letter in an English exchange, the work of | the military organizstion of Germany, and only dislikes the 


the Commune is plainly visible in Paris and Versailles to-day. 


French notions which are held by some of his countrymen, 


Not a door, nor window, nor roof remains, we are told, on| During the late war the German victories were celebrated in 
three-fourths of the Tuileries, while the Palais Royal, the | his house with great rejoicings. 


Hotel des Finances, and the Hotel de Ville are stili all in 
Tuins. It was at the latter hotel, it will be remembered, that 
Queen Victoria and her noble consort were entertained by 


the Emperor, and it was there that the Republics of 1848 and 
1870 were proclaimed. Outside the city, however, the evidence 
of the Prussians having been encamped around it for five 


months are not visible. 


as merrily as ever. In the vicinity of “ the garden,’Showever 


several houses have souvenirs of the siege in the shape of 
shells or balls sticking in them. Referring to Versailles and 
its picture galleries, the correspondent says: “The first we 
enter is truly a grand hall, where General Bonaparte appears 
again and again in paintings and marble ; in the former, he is 


ever at the head®of,his victorious army. General Washington 


too, with his French allies, are in this gallery, offering terms 


Weare told that the Bois de Bou- | Lent and Co. 
logne has lost but few of its trees, and that the Acclimatiza- 
tion Society there has all its elephants at work conveying 
loads of children, and its tho.sands of birds are seen chirping 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Primeval Man, An Examination of some recent Specula- 
tions. By the Duke of Argyll. New York: De Witt C. 
It is always a pleasure to take up a work by 
this highly gifted author. To whatever theme may engage 
his attention he brings a breadth of scholarship, a power of 
clear and concise expression, and an elegance of style which 
»| are hardly excelled by any author of the present day. About 
a year ago we read his excellent sketch of the Island of 
Iona, and now he presents the public with a still more valu- 
able and interesting work. The contents of the volume be- 
fore us have already appeared in the columns of that excellent 
journal “ Good Words,” but are now for the first time given 
»|to the public in book form. The work would seem to have 











to the British to surrender. 


Philadelphia: Clax- 


ton, Remsen and Haffelfinger. This little volume has 
already obtained a large measure of approbation in England, 


It is now published for the first time in this country, and we 


have no doubt that its excellence will ensure it an immediate 
and an enduring popularity. 


It is long since we ,have met 
with a volume of original religious poetry more richly en- 


In the first place, it is to be 


more than can be affirmed of many of the well meaning 
verses, which innocent persons would fain dignify by that 
tile. There is, unfortunately, a huge mass of so called re- 
ligious poetry, which deserves that lefty name no better than 
do the lines of Martin Farquhar Tupper, or the definitions in 
Doctor Johnson’s excellent dictionary. This fact renders 
men not unreasonably suspicious of all books claiming this 
truly grand position in literature. The present volume 
abundantly justifies its claim, and its author merits cordial 
recognition as a singer of rare sweetness and originality. 
Uplands and Lowlands ; or Three Chapters in a Life. By 
Rose Porter. New York: Anson D. F. Randolphe and Co. 
This is a quiet, simple story, in which the development of an 
interesting character furnishes the theme. Miss Porter is 
always pleasing ; her books reveal delicate percer tion of the 
beautiful, and are full of gentle and kindly sentiment. The 
present work possesses a higher artistic excellence than any 
thing from her pen which we have yet seen. It isa very de- 
cided advance upon her last work, “ Foundations,” which 
was itself a capital little volume. 

A Lonely Iafe. By J. A. St. John Blythe. Philadephia : 
T, B. Peterson and Brothers. A novel pervaded by much 
good feeling, pure in tone and respectable in style. Its 
length, however, is som:what disproportionate to its 
interest. 

Major Jones's Courtship. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co. A new edition, with some alterations and additions, of 
a well known humorous work, which first saw the light some 
twenty years ago, and has enjoyed a wide popularity. 
“ Major Jones's” fun is not always of the most desirable 
kind, but appeals strongly to a large and quite respectable 
class of readers, from whom he is pretty sure to receive more 
praise than we are inclined to give him. The publishers 
have presented the book in an excellent manner, with the 
exception of the illustrations, which are poorly executed. 


The Changed Cross, and the Shadow of the Rock. New 
and enlarged edition. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
and Co. Many of our readers will doubtless remember with 
pleasure the two beautiful little volumes cf religious poetry, 
which the publishers have now united in a single volume. 
The work comes to us with very material additions, forty 
poems having been added to the first division of the work, 
and thirty to the second. We have met with no richer 
collection of Christian lyrics. The appearance of the-volume 
is as beautiful as one would desire in a work of so great 
intrinsic worth. 

How to Paint. By F. B. Gardner. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells. This little work is designed to give practical in- 
formation in regard to all branches of the painter's work, 
from “ priming” a barn, to decorating a saloon. So far as we 
can judge it seems to be a useful and sensible manual. 


The December number of the “ Popular Science Monthly” 
is especially rich in thoughtful and widely interesting arti- 
cles. Under the able editorship of Professor Youmans this 
journal has steadily maintained the prosperous course upon 
which it entered eight months ago. It admirably supplies a 
want that has long been felt. The publishers (D. Appleton 





been suggested by a paper read by Sir John Lubbock, before 


Indeed, one has his historical’ the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 


and Co.) deserve great credit for the handsome appearance 
of the magazine. 
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“ Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time."’— Hamlet. 

“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 

Manager Daly has done a good work, and deserves the 
hearty thanks of all true lovers of the stage. He has proved 
faithful to his obligations, by producing a Shakespearean 
drama in a manner which satisfies the mind. Let me define 
my meaning a little more clearly. Here in New York, 
within the past ten years or so, we have had opportunities to 
observe two different methods, in the representation of 
Shakespeare’s plays. We have seen a respectab.e degree of 
care bestowed upon the acting, togetber with a disheartening 
shabbiness and poverty in regard to all the accessories of 
scenery, costumes, etc. And, on the other hand, we have 
seen the most lavish profusion in all that constitutes beauti- 
ful and complete scenic effect, while the stage was occupied 
by artists (!) who were indeed quite capable of displaying a 
variety of rich and appropriate costumes, but who (aside 
from this capacity) were as vinegar to the teeth—‘ dwarfed 
starvelings”—unfailing offenses—‘ food for powder”—who 
“neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of 
Christian, pagan, nor man, bave”—but you know the rest 
Now Mr. Daly has shown that it is possible to unite the 
desirable-characteristics of both these methods, and to avoid 
the blemishes which have marred them. He has also shown 
his appreciation of the legitimate order which assigns the 
foremost place to the actor, all else being subsidiary to him. 
At the present day it can hardly be too often or too strongly 
stated, that in the theatre the actor’s position is, in all respects, 
primary ; that of the musician, painter, machinist, etc., being 
secondary ; they supply the setting, but he, the gem. Any 
reversal of this order (save in the case of avowedly specta- 
cular exhibitions) is a prostitution and profanation of the 
stage. It is quite futile to plead in extenuation that the 
stigma rests upon the profession at large, or, in other words, 
that the requisite ability is not obtainable. Such is not the 
case. Great players are indeed comparatively scarce, and 
cannot be picked up every day; but a company of good 
players can be organized by any manager who is properly 
qualified for his position. This fact has been demonstrated 
several times in New York, within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, and still further illustration of it may be 
obtained by a visit to the Fifth Avenue Theatre. But these 
general considerations have too long detained me from my 
proper sulsject. 

Quiet, uniform excellence characterizes the acting in this 
production of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” There is not 
a single personation which rises to the level of greatness; but 
it may be said, with very slight qualification, that good taste, 
intelligence and artistic feeling pervade the entire representa- 
tion of the play, in a degree most creditable to all concerned. 
There is very little to affront the intelligence or to try the 
patience. And, in view of what we Lave often been subjected 
to, this is high praise. Mr. Daly’s company has one or two 
serious weaknesses (to which further reference thay be made 
on some future occasion), but fortunately the requirements of 
this comedy do not make them apparent, and there are no 
glaring incongruities. Theatre-goers owe a large debt of 
gratitude to Charles Fisher ; he has worked hard and faith- 
ful'y, and his name calls up a host of delightful memories. 
It would, therefore, be a pleasure to affrm that his “ Falstaft” 
is an unequivocal success. But this cannot be said of it. At 
present it is an intellectual and highly pleasing performance ; 
but it is not a great “ Falstaff”. The personation is entitled 
to a far more careful consideration than can now be given it. 
I shall return to the subject when I can do so with justice to 
the actor. At present it would be manifestly unfair to 
criticise the performance in detail. The remainder of the 
cast I must summarize more briefly than 1 could desire. The 
more notable features were the “Merry Wives” of Miss 
Morant and Miss Davenport, performances which left little to 
be desired; the “Sir Hugh Evans” of Mr. Davidge; the 
“ Slender” of Mr. Lewis, who looked the character admirably ; 
the “ Dr. Caius” of Mr. Lemoyne (he would do well, how- 
ever, to amend his pronunciation of the word “ Adieu,” 
Frenchmen do not say “ Ade yew ;”) and the “ Ford” of Mr. 
Clarke, which although somewhat weak in tone, was not a 
discreditable performance. The weakest features of the cast 
were the “ Page” of Mr. James, and the attempts to personate 
“ Bardolph,” “ Pistol” and“ Nym.” In the remaining perso- 
nations a fair amount of ability was displayed; they were 
satisfactory, but do not call for special remark. 

The scenery is beautiful and suitable ; the scene in “ Ford's” 
house being especially good; a better interior has not been 
seen for a long time. The costumes are a genuine feast to 
the eye. Rich fabrics, and brilliant, well contrasted colors 
have been employed with admirable effect, and add materially 
to the attractiveness of the representation. A performance 
so generally satisfactory is not often witnessed, and it is 
to be hoped that a genuine success will reward the taste and 
liberality of the management. ROVER. 


——_@——_— 


Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. G. A. Blanchard, Ray 
mondville, N. Y., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Machine in tailorin 
new ; has done the sewing 
tended to her housebold duties, and earned $200 a year; 


5 since 1865, and it is as good as 
or a family of seven persons, at- 


says 
that any one owning a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine can earn a respectable living. See the new Improve- 


BURIED YEARS. 


Sing me the golden past: its noon-tides’ splendor, 
Sweet summer walks, soft partings ’neath the stars ; 
But waken Mem’ry’s soul withmusic tender, 
And gently free Love from Grief’s prison-bars ; 
For pensive musings but renew my pain, 
And buried years can ne’er come back again! 


So sing me days o’er which hope’s rainbow bending 
Cheer hearts at present fainting ’neath their cares, 
And strike me joyous chords, their burden blending 
With longings which will break forti unawares. 
March showers bring autumn crowned with precious grain, 
And buried years may yet come back again ! 
* * * * * 


But yesterrnorn—nay, do not look! I'm blushing !— 
One entered, and my sadness changed to bliss ; 
Against his heart my maiden shyness crushing, 
He whispered, with the well-remembered kiss, 
“ Tears have but ripened hopes, like spring’s soft rain, 
And buried years will now come back again !” 


—Cassell’s Magazine. M. G. W. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The Agricultural Laborers’ Union have started, in England, 
a penny journal to advocate their cause. The literature is 
not of a high class, but what it may want in the soundness of 
its principles, the elegance of its diction, or the correctness of 
its grammar, it abundantly compensates by the extravagance 
of its proposals, and the vehemence of its tone. 

Mr. Morris’s new poem will probably attract attention as a 
metrical experiment, if ou no other ground. Mr. Morris has 
endeavored to revive, and, we believe, also tu improve upon, 
the method of alliterative versification found in the older 
English writers. 

It-is not generally known that the poet Shelley at one time 
of his life was an agitator in Ireland, and contended stoutly 
for “Home Rule.” This, with many other new facts and 
writings of the poet, will be given in the new “ Life of Shel- 
ley,” by Mr. Denis Florence Maccarthy, which will shortly be 
published, in London. 

The veteran Mr. William Howitt is again in the field. In 
a few days he will publish a translation of “ The Religion of 
Rome described by a Roman.” 


A young Irish candidate for literary honors is about to pub- 
lish a first novel, having the siege of Londonderry for its 
central point of action. 


We hear that the volumes collected for and sent to the 
Strasburg Municipal Library already amount to fifteen thou- 
sand, and that some thousands more are in the hards of the 
committees in Paris and Italy. 

It is announced that Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A. and F.R.8., is 
about to publish a vulume containing a series of grotesque 
sketches of imaginary animals, from designs which have long 
been the amusement of his zoological friends. Mr. Cooke has 
paid much attention to natural history and geology. 


The number of booksellers in France and her deperiden- 
cies is returned at 5,674; that of printing-offices, at 1,399 ; and 
that of ee establishments, at 1,624. About one-fifth 
of the first-class, one-eighth of the second, and one-fourth of 
the third are in Paris. There are 2,303 periodicals, of which 
846 are in Paris. 

It is said that nearly 30,000 copies of Mr. Tennyson’s 
“Gareth and Lynette” were ordered of his English pub- 
lishers. 

The memoir of Ned Wright, the converted burglar, by the 
Rev. E. Leach, has been reproduced in the “ Britannic Re- 
view” of Paris, and is about to be republished at Geneva. 

A new work on the life and teachings of Mahomet is about 
to appear from the pen of an Indian gentleman, resident in 
London. 

The literary remains, with a memoir, of the late Miss Susan 
Ferrier, author of “ ey etc., are being prepared for pub- 
lication. Miss Ferrier died in September, 1854. Her corres- 
pondence embraces letters from Sir Walter Scott, John Gib- 
son Lockhart, and many other distinguished contemporaries ; 
while the Commonplace Book contains — composi- 
ticns of Scott, Campbeil, Leyden, M. G. Lewis, and other 
eminent pocts. 

Mr. Woolncr has completed the statue of Dr. Whewell, 
which is of the heroic size, and, after being exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, will be placed in the ante-chapel of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The commission to execute this figure 





was given to Mr. Woolner by the authorities of the College ; 
and the work will be placed near the artist’s statue of * Lord 
Macaulay.” 

A memorial portrait of the late Rear-Admiral Sir James C. 
Ross, D.C.L., F.R.S., has recently been placed in the Painted 
Hall of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, by subscription from 
several naval officers and eminent men of science, as a record 
of his great achievements in geographical discoveries and the 
advancement of science in both Polar iegions. Sir James C. 
Ross served in every Arctic expedition under Sir Edward 
Parry and his uncle, Sir John Ross. 

A sketch attributed to Raphael, painted on slate, may now 
be seen at the shop of a picture-dealer in the Rue de Seine. 
It was found in the Museum of Modena in 1797 by a superior 
French officer, and represents “Venus Rising from the 
Waves.” 

The works of art in the Hall of Michael Angelo, at the 
Museum of the Renaissance at the Louvre, have just been 
augmented by a charming statue by John of Bologna. It is 
a Mercury, which had been for « long time in the Chateau of 
Compiegne, aud which the Government has recently had 
conveyed to the Louvre. 


junior; and Mrs. 


ODD MATCHES. 


The toothless old Hoddam dame who, when asked at what 
age a woman gave over thinking of the men, replied : “Deed, 
you maun e’en gang and ask some ane mair nicket i’ the horn 
than me !” was evidently ready to embrace a matrimonial op- 
portunity if she had the chance; and probably, stricken in 
years though she was, sang with heart if not with voice, “ An 
old man, an old man will never do for me,” like some more 
fortunate sisters who could have counted years with her. Of 
such sprightly sort were the nameless lady of Rotherhithe, 
who, at the age of threescore and ten, took a young msn of 
twenty-three for her husband; Mrs. Bibb of Chaddesley- 
Corbett, Worcestershire, who, in 1768, gave her hand to Mr. 
Thomas Lamb, aged eighteen, just forty-seven years her 
atthews, of Reading, a gay widow of 
seventy-four, who married a fine young fellow of three-and- 
twenty. 
We are told by an unimpeachable authority that widows 
possess a twenty-five spinster power of blandishment; and 
when their natural persuasive strength is aided by golden ar- 
guments, it is no wonder that they prove irresistible. There 
is a story of a young blacksmith, just eighteen years old, call- 
ing at his sweetheart’s house one evening, and being invited 
by her mother to wait her daughter's return. Of course they 
talked matters over, and the old woman asked her visitor 
what was the use of his marrying a penniless girl, when a 
wife with a little bard cash would suit him very much better. 
The*blacksmith took the suggestion kindly enough, declaring 
he should be eternally obliged to any kind friend who could 
put him in the way of obtaining such a prize. “ Nothing 
easier,” said the mother. “I have five hundred pounds: 
marry me.” When the girl came home, she found her lover 
and her treacherous parent upon the most affectionate terms : 
and before many days passed, found her lover converted into 
her stepfather—mated to a bride of eighty-four. Unless some- 
body bas blundered in the details of the story, the denouement 
is not so very surprising after all; the blacksmith plainly bad 
no taste for youth, for the jilted maiden herself must, accord- 
ing to our calculation, have been more than double his age. 
A much stronger illustration of the truth of the old coachman’s 
dictum—* You're never safe with ’em, ven they vunce has de- 
signs on you; there’s no knowing vere to heve ’em, and vile 
you're considering of it, they have you”—is afforded by a 
curious case of compulsory marriage that occurred in 
Clerkenwell in 1785. The heroine of this affair was a blind 
widow, who had reached the indefinite age of “ about forty.” 
If she had no eyes to see, she had ears to hear, and they told 
her she ba? a hardworking neighbour in a young shoemaker, 
who, just out of his apprenticeship, plied his calling early 
and late. Delighted with his industry, the widow, by way of 
encouraging the young fellow, gave him a suit of clothes and 
a silver watch, and Jent him ten pounds to assist him in his 
business. One day the shoemaker told his kind helper he 
had a good opportunity of settling at his native place, in 
Leicestershire, and had made up his mind to take advantage 
of it. Next day, to his astonishment, he was arrested for the 
sum of ten pounds due to the widow, and taken tu the lock- 
up. Here he was visited by bis creditor, who told him, with- 
out any circumlocution, that he must either go to prison or 
cancel the debt by making her his wife, and her fortune of a 
thousand pounds hisown. ‘Trapped as be was, the young 
man agreed to the lady’s demands; but she would not allow 
him to be set free until all was ready for the nuptial cere- 
mony ; and when they left the lock-up together, it was to go 
straightway to the church, the officer who bad arrested the 
groom giving him his bride ; and it is to be naps they lived 
happy ever afterwards. The young shoemaker had little 
choice in the matter; he was compelled to surrender his 
freedom to obtain his liberty, and had not such reason to be 
ashamed of himself as the clerical fortune hunter, whose self- 
barter was announced in the Gentleman's Magazine, in 1731, 
in the following terms : “ Mazried, the Rev. Mr. Roger Waina, 
of York, about twenty-six years of age, to a Lincolnshire 
lady, upwards of eighty, with whom he is to have eight 
thousand pounds in money, three hundred pounds per an- 
num, and a coach-and-four during life only.” 
Most young ladies, we hope, share the sentiments of the 
damsel who sang, 


I would rather wed a young man with one coat to his 


back, ' 
Than [ would marry an old man with sovereigns in a 
sack ; 

nevertheless, there are (more’s the pity) plenty of instances 
of maidens in the flush of youth wasting their sweetness 
upon desert age—generally, though not always, for a sub- 
stantial consideration. In 1332, “a fine young girl of sixteen,” 
who had been brought up from childhood by the wife of Mr. 
Chamberlain of Leeds, married that gentleman upon his be- 
coming a widower at the mature age of eighty-five. Another 
lass of the same age, Miss Sally Berrybridge of Peckham, 
bestowed herself upun Mr. Josiah Whittaker, whose ninety- 
four years were counterbalanced by his fifty thousand 
pounds ; and a sixteen-year-old miss, possessing a gerteel for- 
tune, tied herself for life to Mr. Norris of Formby, a gentle- 
man exactly six mes her age. In 1769, Miss Ann Nugent of 
Mountaston, a forward damsel of fifteen, wedded bert 
Judge, Esq., of Cortesborough, Kilbeggan, a patriarchal 
soldier who had received a builet in his nose fighting for or 
against William the Silent. A Worcestershire girl, aged fif- 
teen, took a blacksmith ninety years old for better or worse; 
and even a miserly old hunks, like the Rev. Luke Ember, 
with four-score years on his shoulders, found a maiden of 
fifteen to share his miserable lot. A Berkshire gentleman, 
finding himself tor the third time wifeless, at the age of 
seventy-six, married a young lady to whom he had stood god- 
father eighteen years before, making her step-mother to men 
and women thrice her own age. Among the marriages re- 
corded in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1738 we find, “ Sir 
John Leigh, Bart., of Addington, Surrey, of three thousand 
pounds a year, aged near seventy, to Miss Wade, about 





The Lady Chapel of Chichester Cathedral, restored as a 
memorial of Bishop Gilbert, has beén reopened. Sir G. G. 
Scott was the architect employed. 


The east window of the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has just been filled with stained glass from the atelier uf 
Messrs. Mayer and Co., of Munich and London. 


It is stated that the suggestion recently made for the 
establishment of a series of orchestral concerts in London 
during the dead season is likely to take a practical form. An 
Association of British Musicians is in course of formation 
having 
James’s Hall during this period. 


officer in the Wurtemburg army. He will short! 








ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





of military duties, having already sent in his resignation, 
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The new tenor of the Berlin Opera, Herr Schott, is an 
y be relieved 


eighteen, daughter of Mr. Wade, apothecary at Bromley, in 
Kent, who lately cured Sir John of a mortification in his 
toe;” and “ Married, last week, Mr. Thomas Gowler, an 
eminent tailor, grocer, and chandler at Warboys, Hunts, near 
a hundred years old, to a brisk young widow of the same 
place, aged thirty. He was so infirm, that it was with great 
difficulty he got the license out of his pocket, and he several 
times dropped the ring before he could get it on the lady's 
finger; but since his marriage, has so greatly recovered as to 
} Quit the assistance of his cane.” According to the old saying 
| for every Jack there is a Jill, and some very ugly Jacks con- 
ry pretty Jills. Even Crutchy Jack of Leeds, 
a man of thirty-six inches, found a spouse ; for when he died 
at the ave of sixty-two, he left behind him a widow and four 
children, the youngest a boy of five. In 1749, a noted Scotch 
blue-gown, named William Hamilton, after defying female 
blandishments for eighty years, succumbed to the charms of 
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pretty Jane Lindsay, just cut of her teens. He certainly got 
the best of the bargain, for he is described as having both 
legs drawn up to his ears, his arms twisted backwards, and 
almost every part of him out of joint: atanyrate, this queer 
specimen of humanity had to be carried to the “ marriage- 
house” upon the shoulders of a friendly porter. There is 
something repulsive in the union of crabbed age and youth, 
and such matches can hardly be reckoned among heaven- 
made ones. Of course, there are exceptional cases, like that 
of the accomplished lady who, of her own free choice, gave 
her hand, with her heart in it, to a nobleman many years her 
senior; and when some dissatisfied friend urged that the 

entleman was old enough to be her father, answered : “ Oh, 
if that’s all, I’m sure any one would like to marry papa!” 

Patience is a very good thing, but, like other good things, 
folks may have too much of it, as was the case with Robert 
Philips, brother of the “ Cider” poet, and his lady-love, Anne 
Bowdier. This faithful pair formed, when young, an attach- 
ment quite strong enough to marry upon; but with unexam- 
pled deference to the objections of disapproving relatives, 
were content to carry on their courtship for sixty years, only 
bringing it to its proper end when death removed the objec- 
tors. They the plucked up courage, and wevt to church, 
when each owned to eighty. We can find no parallel to this 
example of long-enduring love; but we can cite a few in- 
stances of the tration of matrimony at an ed ad- 
vanced stage of life. A wedding once came off in Berkshire 
between a bride of eighty-three and a bridegroom of eighty- 
five; the bridesmaids were none of them under seventy, and 
all of them spinsters. Four of the lady’s grandsons sang an 
epithalamium, composed for the occasion by the parish clerk ; 
and half a dozen of the gentleman's grand-dauchters strewed 
flowers before the happy pair of octogenarians. In 1754, Mr. 
Ephraim Thair, aged e‘ghty-five, was married, at Weymouth, 
to Mrs. Mary Kingman, aged seventy-eight. The bridegroom 
had been a widower just fifteen months, and was then— 
through his first wife, with whom he had lived sixty years— 
father, grandfather, and great grand-father to a hundred and 
fifty-two individuals. Only a year ago, the guardians of a 
metropolitan parish were astonished by their chairman of tlie 
board asking if there was any just cause why two persons 
receiving outdoor relief should not be joined in holy matri- 
mony. A widower, seventy-five years old, in receipt of a 
weekly allowance from the parish, bad been captivated by a 
lady one year younger in the same predicament. They were 
very anxious to wed, but, like a prudent pair, wished, before 
tying the knot, to be assured against being deprived of the 

ole they had hitherto enjoyed. One cold-hearted guardian 
suggested that the couple should be ordered into the House 
as soon as the ceremony was over ; but his colleagues, remem- 
bering that they had once being young themselves, had more 
consideration for the lovers, and agreed that their marriage 
should make no difference to them as far as the parish was 
concerned. The last couple had certainly arrived at years 
of discretion, but they were chickens comparatively to Mr. 
Patrick Stephens and Mrs. Barry, who were married at Dub- 
lin in 1772, for the former recorded himself a hundred and 
nine years old, while the bride owned to a hundred and two! 
The marriage of another centenarian is thus entered in the 
parochial register of Greenwich: “ 1685, Nov. 18. John 
Cooper of this parish, almsman in Queen Elizabeth’s College, 
aged a hundred and eight years, and Margaret Thomas, of 
Charlton, in Kent, aged eighty years, married by license of 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester, and leave of the Governors of 
the Drapers.” This entry had soon afterwards a melancholy 
addendum—* Ould Cooper, buried October 31, 1686.” 

We have not quite done with the old folks yet. In 1769, 
Mr. Boys of Lincolnshire, then upwards of eighty, married a 
Mrs. Air, she being his third wife, and he her third husband. 
The same year saw a lover of the sex, hailing from Essex 
take a girl of eighteen to wife; he being seventy-three when 
making this his third appearance in the character of bride- 

zroom—his third appearance in twelve months! Sir John 

rice could not bring himself to part with his wives even 
after death, and having embalmed two, still shared his bed 

with them; an arrangement be was obliged, much to his 
chagrin, to alter when he went wooing again, since the lady 
he honored with his well-worn aflections refused to become 
Lady Price until he put ber predecessors under ground. 
Unlike tbe Irishman who excused his on poms propensity 
by saying he was only “ trying to get a good one,” Sir Gervase 
Clifton was fortunate in his many matrimonial speculations. 
This many-wived man owned to having been “ blessed” seven 
times in his life, and divided his helpmates into three “ hon- 
orable” maidens, three “ worshipful” widows, and one “ well- 
beloved wife”’—the last of his ventures, who had been born 
under his roof, and waited upon him as a servant ere he 
made her “ my lady.” Altogether, Sir Gervase’s experience 
of the sex was an uncommon one; each of his wives was 
nursed in her Jast illness by her successor expectant, and had 
signified approval of the match depending ye her depar- 
ture. The seventh wife outlived her lord. In 1774, an old 
gentleman of Sudbury was sitting at breakfast with his bride 
that was ta be, before proceeding to church, when he was 
seized with a fit, and died immediately, just missing becom- 
ing a Benedict for the seventh time. In 1770 died Mr. Sal- 
mon of Hollingbury, Essex, at the age of eighty-four; he had 
buried nine wives, and left a widow to mourn his loss ; and 
two years afterwards the death was chronicled of a Mr. Guy, 
who had been married fourteen times, yet never been a 
father. 

A soldier who had won and lost five wives, when he de- 
parted this life in 1785, left a widow to lament her fourth 
bereavement. Experienced as she was in wearing the weeds, 
she was surpassed that way by Dawe Scrimshaw— 


Who lived in the reign of Queen Anne, 
And was debonair, buxom, and thrifty ; 

Who married five times—as you see by these rhymes— 
And died at one hundred and fifty. 

Tnlike modern lasses, she scorned to wear glasses, 
And without them used needle and aoenl ; 

As you may all see without favor or fee, 
Although she so long has been dead. 


This wonderful old woman danced before the court a few 
days before her death, and upon Her Majesty condescending 
to inquire if she intended to marry again, answered: “I think 
not 7 am getting too old.” If St. Jerome is to be believed, 
as of course he is, there once lived a woman who would have 
laughed at the moderation of those of her sex who stopped at 
seven or eight husbands; for she buried twenty-one, and 
then found a man brave enough to become her twenty-second ; 
but be was almost her equal in experience, having cnjoyed 
connubial bliss with twenty fair ones in turn. 

There was nothing very odd in Dr. Bowles marrying the 
daughter of his old friend, Dr. Stamford, but when the latter 
made matters even, by converting Miss Bowles into Mrs. 
Stamford, an extremely odd complication of relationship re- 





sulted ; as Usher remarks, the women could say : “ These are 
our fathers, our sons, and our husbands!’ Each doctor be- 
came father-in-law and son-in-law to the other; while each 
lady became her step-daughter’s step-daughter, and her step- 
mother’s step-mother, besides standing in the position of 
mother-in-law to her own father, and being her own grand- 
mother-in-law! A widower named Harwood had two daugh- 
ters. One of these married a Mr. Chosick, a widower with 
one daughter; this young lady was persuaded to become Mrs. 
Harwood, and, in course of time, presented her husband with 
ason, thereby enabling Mrs. Chosick to say: “ My father is 
my son, and I am my mother's mother; my sister is my 
daughter, and lam grandmother to my brother.” Citizen 
Finot, President of the Provisional Administration of his 
departinent, had the misfortune to lose his wife. She left 
him twu girls to take car: of—one her daughter by him, the 
other her daughter vy her first husband. In 1797, the Presi- 
dent married his step-child, thus becoming the son-in-law of 
his dead wife; while he was step-father to his second wife, 
and brother-in-law to his own daughter; Madame Finot the 
second on her part becoming her sister’s mother; and when 
some little Finots appeared on the scene, their father was 
their grandfather into the bargain. Two brothers married a 
mother and a fdaughter, making the mother’s husband his 
brother’s father-in-law, and the four made between them a 
mother and daughter, two brothers,a father-in-law, a mother- 
in-law, two sisters-in-law, and two brothers-in-law. If the 
elder lady was blessed with a son, he would have been half- 
brother to his aunt; and if the daughter followed suit, her 
child would have been one uncle’s grandson, another uncle's 
cousin, and nephew to his grandmother. In cross-marrying 
of this kind lies the key to enigmatical lines inscribed beneath 
an old family painting preserved in an ancient mansion near 
Taunton : 

Madam—I pray this one thing me show, 

What you three be, if you them know ; 

Coming from the castle in such degree, 

What's their descent and nativitie ? 

Sir—The one by my father’s side is my brother, 

And so is the next in right of my mother; 

Third is my own son, lawfully begat, 

And all sons of my husband in my lap. 


Without hurt of lineage in any degree, 
Show me in reason how this may be? 


We must leave our readers to unriddle the mystery for 
themselves. If ever our lawmakers agree that no aflinity, 
save of blood-relationship, shall be a bar to matrimony, we 
shall see more bewildering complications still. 

Amid the variety of strange marriages, the palm of oddity 
must certainly be conceded to those from which man bas 
been excluded. One case of this sort came to light this very 
year, when the Edinburgh police laid their hands upon a 
young woman who was “ wanted,” from information sup- 
plied by an Irish girl, whom the masquerading female in 
question had married, while employed asa laborer in the 
neighborhood of Kirknewton. The couple had lived hap- 
pily together for a time; but quarrelling over some domestic 
matter, the wife resolves to part company, and informed the 
police waoat manner of a husband she had married. A 
stranger story of the same nature is told in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for 1766. “A discovery of avery extraordinary 
haan wan made at Poplar, where two women had lived to- 
gether for thirty-six years as man and wife, and kept a pub- 
lic-house, without ever being suspected. But the wife hap- 
pening to fall ill and die, a few days before she expired 
revealed the secret to her relatives, made her will, and Jeft 
legacies to the amount of half what she thought they were 
worth. On appealing to the pretended husband, she at 
first endeavored to support her assumed character; but being 
closely pressed, she at length owned the fact, accommodated 
all matters amicably, put off the male, and put on the female 
character, in which she appeared to be a sensible, well-bred 
woman, though in her male character she had always affected 
the plain, plodding alehouse-keeper. It is said they had 
acquired in business three thousand pounds. Both had been 
crossed in love when young, and had chosen this method to 
avoid further importunities.” The female widower after- 
wards prosecuted a man for extorting money from her before 
the disclosure, by threatening to proclaim her real sex; and 
proving her case, had the satisfaction of hearing the offender 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, and exposure in the 
pillory. In 1777, a woman was pilloried in Cheapside, and 
afterwards sent to jail for six months, for dressing herself in 
male attire, and marrying three women, with whose clothes 
and money she had decamped at the first opportunity. In 
1778, another deceiver courted and wedded an old woman, 
in hopes of gaining possession of a hundred pounds ; but in- 
stead of fingering the money, the woman-husband was in- 
troduced to the lord-mayor by her cheated spouse, and paid 
the penalty of detection. 

The Rev. David Mackenzie relates an instance of a man 
getting married unintentionally. Some thirty years ago, a 
decent couple appeared in church to be married, after due 
proclamation ot the banns. They asked the clergyman to 
wait a bit; he waited for an hour, and then, at their request, 
proceeded with the ceremony. He had thought the delay 
arose from the absence of some expected friend, but the 
truth was, it was the bridegroom who had failed to put in an 
appearance; and his brother, who brought the bride to 
church, unwilling, as he afterwards said, “to go home, after 
coming so far, without doing some business, so as to make 
sure of the young woman,” had, in all innocence, wedded her 
himself, as proxy for his brother. How the lady and the 
brothers arranged matters, the reverend gentleman forgets to 
tell us. Another odd match is noticed by Pepys in one of 
his letters—a match that, for a time, served to give the folks 
of London something to talk about more enlivening than the 
unwelcome war-news of the day. Two rich citizens had 
died, one leaving his wealth to a Blue-coat boy, the other 
making a Blue-coat girl his heiress. What could be more 
proper than thatthe lucky Blues shouid unite their fortunes ! 
Neither of them was out of their nonage, but that was not 
allowed to interfere with the plan. Accordingly, one Sep- 
tember day in 1695, the boy, dressed in blue satin, led by two 
girls; and the girl, arranged ina blue sarsenet gown, green 
apron, and yellow petticoat, led by two Blue-coat boys, 
marched from Christ’s Hospital, through Cheapside, to} 
Guildball, where they found the Dean of St. Paul’s waiting) 
for them in the chapel. The lord-mayor gave away the 
bride ; Bow bells pealed their best; and everybody concern- 
ed adjourned to the school-hall, to take part in an entertain- 
ment there in honor of the happy event. 

Death-bed marriages have now and again been solemnised ; 
but we only know of one instance of a marriage between the | 
living and the dead. We need hardly say it came off in| 
America; such a thing would have been impossible in any 











other civilised country. In 1856, a young man died, who was 


engaged to be married. Both he and his intended bride 
were firm believers in spiritualism ; and the lady resolved 
that, as she could not wed her lover in the flesh, she would 
marry his disembodied spirit. The ceremony was gone 
through. How the dead man did his part, we are not in- 
formed, but the live woman neither fainted nor faltered. If 
her example is imitated by the yotng devotees of spiritual- 
ism, there may some day be a difficulty with other spiritual 
wives than those which excite Yankee ire in Utah.—Cham- 
ders’s Journal. 
—__———_——. 


HOW I ESCAPED BEING KILLED IN A DUEL. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 


The only roerit I claim for the following narrative is that 
it is a true story. It has a moral at the end of it, but I claim 
nothing on that, as it is merely thrown in to curry favor with 
the religious element. 

After I had reported a couple of years on the Virginia City 
(Nevada) “ Daily Enterprise,” they promoted me to be editor- 
in-chief—and I Jasted just a week, by the watch. But I made 
an uncommonly lively newspaper while I did last, and when 
I retired I had a duel on my hands, and three horse-whip- 
pings promised me. The latter I made no attempt to collect; 
however, this history concerns only the former. It was the 
old “ flush times” of the silver excitement, when the popula- 
tion was wonderfully wild and mixed: everybody went 
armed to the teeth, and all slights and insults had to be atoned 
for with the best article of blood your system could furnish. 
In the course of my editing I made trouble with a Mr. Lord, 
editor of the rival paper. He flew up about some litue trifle 
or other that I said about him—I do not remember now what 
it was. 
an idiot, or something like that. I was obliged to make the 
paper readable, and I could not fail in my duty to a whole 
community of subscribers ——. to save the exaggerated 
sensitiveness of an individual. r. Lord was offended, and 
replied vigorously in his paper. Vigorously means a great 
deal when it refers to a personal editorial in a frontier news- 
paper. Duelling was all the fashion among the upper classes 
in that country, and very few gentlemen would throw away 
an opportunity of fighting one. To kill a person in a duel 
caused a man to be even more looked up to than to kill two 
men in the ordinary way. Well, out there, if you abused a 
man, and that man did not like it, you had to call him out 
and xill him; otherwise you would be disgraced. So I chal- 

lenged Mr. Lord, and I did ones he would not accept; but I 
knew perfectly well that he did not want to fight, and so I 
challenged him in the most violent and implacable manner. 
And then I sat down and suffered and suftered until the an- 
swer came. All our boys—the editors—were in our office, 
“helping” me in the dismal business, and telling about duels, 
and discussing the code with a lot of aged ruffians who had 
had experience in such things, and altogether there was a 
loving interest taken in the matter, which made me unspeak- 
ably uncomfortable. The answer came—Mr. Lord declined. 
Our boys were furious, and so wes I—on the surface. 

I sent him another challenge, and another and another; 
and the more he did ‘not want to fight, the bloodthirstier I 
became. But at last the man’s tone changed. He appeared 
to be waking up. It was becoming apparent that he was goin 
to fight me, after all. I ought to have known how it woul 
be—he was a man who never could be depended upon. 
boys were exultant. I was not, though I tried to be. 

t was now time to go out and practise. It was the custom 
there to fight duels with navy six-shooters at fifteen paces— 
load and empty till the game for the funeral was secured. 
We went to a little ravine just outside of the town, aad bor- 
rowed a barn-door for a target—borrowed it of a gentleman 
who was absent—and we stood this barn-door up, and stood 
a rail on end against the middle of it, to represent Lord, and 
put a squash on top of the rail to represent his head. He 
was a very tall, lean creature, the poorest sort of material for 
a duel—nothing but a line shot could “ fetch” him, and even 
then he might split your bullet. Exaggeration aside, the rail 
was, of course, a little too thin to represent his body accur- 
ately, but the squash was all right. If there was any intel- 
lectual difference between the squash und his head, it was in 
favor of the squash. 

Well, I pzactised and practised at the barn-door, and could 
not hit it; and I practised at the rail, and could not hit that; 
and I tried hard for the squash, and could not hit the squash. 
I would have been entirely disheartened, but that occa- 
sionally I crippled one of the boys, and that encouraged me 
to hope. 

At last we began to hear pistol-shots near by, in the next 
ravine. We knew what that meant! The other party were 
out practising, too, Then I was in the last degree distressed ; 
for of course those people would hear our shots, and they 
would send spies over the ridge, and the spies would find my 
barn-door without a wound or a scratch, and that would sim- 
ply be the end of me—for of course that other man would 
immediately become as bloodthirsty as J was. 

Just at this moment a little bird, no larger than a sparrow, 
flew by, and lit on a sage-bush about thirty paces away; and 
my little second, Steve Gillis, who was a matchless marksman 
with a pistol—much better than I was—snatched out his 
revolver, and shot the bird’s head off! We all ran to pick up 
the game, and sure enough, just at this moment, some of the 
other duelists camé reconnoitring over the lite ridge. They 
ran to our group to see what the matter was; and when they 
saw the bird, Lord’s second said, 

“That was a splendid shot. How far off was it ?” 

Steve said, with some indifference, 

“Oh, no great distance. About thirty paces.” 

“Thirty paces! Heavens alive, who did it ?” 

“ My man—T wain.” 

“The mischief he did !—Can he do that often ?” 

“ Well—yes. He can do it about—well—about four times 
out of five.” 

I knew the little rascal was lying, but I never said anything 
—I never told him so. Ie was not of a disposition to invite 
confidences of that kind, so I Jet the matter rest. But it was 
a comfort to see those people look sick, and see their under 
jaws drop, when Steve made these statements. They went 
off and got Lord, and took him home; and when we got 
home half an hour later, there was a note saying that Mr. 
Lord peremptorily declined to fight! 

It was a narrow escape. We found out afterwards that 
Lord hit Ais mark thirteen times in eighteen shots. If le had 
put those thirteen bullets through me, it would have nar- 
rowed my sphere of usefulness a good deal—would bave 
wellnigh closed it, in fact. True, they could have put pegs 
in the holes, and used me for a hat-rack; but what is a hat- 
rack to a man who feels that he has intellectual powers ? 
I would scorn such a position. 

I have written this true incident of my personal history for 
one purpose, and one purpose only—to warn the youth of the 


Our 








I suppose I called him a thief, or a body-snatcher, or ’ 
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day against the pernicious practice of duelling, and to plead 
with them to war against it. If the remarks and suggestions 
Iam making can be of any service to Sunday-school teachers, 
and newspapers interested in the moral progress of society, 
they are at liberty to use them, and I shall even be grateful 
to have them widely disseminated, so that they may do as 
much good as possible. I was young and foolish when I 
challenged that gentleman, and I thought it was very fine 
and very grand to be a duellist, and stand upon the “ field of 
honor.” But I am older and more experienced now, and am 
inflexibly opposed to the dreadful custom. Iam glad, indeed, 
to be enabled to lift up my voice against it. I think itis a 
bad, immoral thing. I think it is every man’s duty to do 
everything he can to discourage Quelling. I always do now: 
I discourage it upon every occasion. 

If a man were to challenge me now—now that I can fully 
appreciate the iniquity of that practice—I would go to that 
man, and take him by the hand, and lead him to a quiet, 
retired room—and kill him.—JJood’s Comie Annual. 


————_>—_—— 


GROWING OLD. 


Not like a tiger at a Lound, nor yet like a confessed foe met 
honestly in the open, and conquering by fair means in a fair 
fight; but like a thief in the night, silent, stealthy, unper- 
ceived, “creeping on by unmarked degrees, and at each step 
carrying a point and gaining an advantage, comes Old Age, 
that dreadful enemy to men, that pitiless harbinger of disease 
and death. And, however gallant our resistance may be, 
however resolute our intention of withstanding to the last, and 
dying victorious over age if conquered by death, we are over- 
come in the end. Year by year we lose ground steadily when 
once the Rubicon is passed and the war between our youth 
and time has begun; and we never get it back. The firs: grey 
hair is the first flag of triumph which the enemy unfurls; the 
first undeniable wrinkle is the first breach made in the out- 
works, irreparable and ever-widening : and nothing can bring 
down the first or build up the second again. Crafty appli- 
ances may conceal the damage done, but they do not change 
the fact. Nota fortune spent in the costliest hair dyes ever 
made by chemist and barber in concert, can restore the lost 
gold, or turn those silver tresses back to their original black- 
ness, They can meake a good pretence, just as lacker can make 
base metal look like fine gold. But the reality remains the 
same. The core of your fine gold is, in spite of polish and 
color, ouly base metal; and old age is not cheated of the 
supstantiality of his victory because dyes and paints fashion 
out a youthful vizard, which in the beginning of things can 
make the false appear the true. Underneath the glossy 
flattery of the dye are the silver streaks from which age has 
banished the color of youth; underneath the fairsurface made 
up of paint and powder lies the reality of seams and puckers, 
which are the finger-marks of time—of crow's feet trodden 
thick about the eyes, of furrows ploughed deep across the 
brow, and channels cut and scored round about the lips. Age 
can afford to laugh at my lady’s clever devices for his disguise. 
They arrest nothing, if they seem to stop all, and only delay 
the moment of public sarrender by a few months at the best. 
Those rouge pots and crystal vials of blane de perle do not con- 
stitute the bloom of youth, though they say they do; and 
what is more, they soon show that they are of art, not nature. 
They are like the crossed straws laid across the road to arrest 
the progress of the witcb, and which never did arrest it. 
They only make a feint of holding the way, while the witch 
steals on quietly and irresistibly, as a mist steals over the 
mountain side, as darkness creeps across the face of the earth 
when the sun has gone down. As time goes on, the enemy 
becomes too strong even for the bravest pretences of art and 
science to mask his works, Dye becomes patent; rouge and 
blane de perle deceive no one but the wearer thereof; pads and 
stays, puflings and pincbings, are of no more effect in giving 
roundness to the ‘‘ruckle of bones” to which that ungallant 
Time has reduced Hebe, or in keeping down the monstrous 
load of flesh which the former sylph now carries, panting, 
than the galvanic battery has power to make the dead bird fly 
aud seek its mate. Ruddle on the cheeks does not give the 
lost lustre of youth to the dim and swollen eyes; enamel, 
though laid on with a trowel, does not brace up the loose flesh 
nor give back the soft roundness of the young throat, nor pare 
off the superfluity of skin that hangs from the broadening 
jowl. No artificial support can bring swiftness to the tottering 
steps or straightness to the failing knees. Year by year the 
enemy waxes stronger, and the pretence work grows more 
transparent; till at last the supreme moment comes, when the 
flag has to be struck, and the surrender formally made—when 
the former belle, the old-time beau, has perforce to confess to 
the march of time, and the ravages committed on the way. 
Some, however, fight on to the end, and never surrender, 
even when beaten on all points. They go to the grave, 
trodden down by Old Age, only dying because the machine is 
fuirly worn out, but convinced that their youthful disguise was 
never seen through and that the enemy has been held at bay 
to the la-t—in appearance, But what miserable creatures 
those are who go on with their pretence work to the end! 
They are wore like marionettes than human beings, and forego 
all the advantages of one state, while losing all the beauty of 
the other. Neither young in fact nor old in dignity, they are 
nowhere in the ranks of humanity. The youthful langh at 
them, and will have none of them; and they will not join the 
corps of the aged, where they belong. They put themselves 
to absolute torture to keep up the semblance of the state they 
have lost, but they do not keep it up; and the torture goes for 
nothing, save to the increase of the ridicule they cultivate so 
diligently. One meets them about the world, and one shudders 
involuntarily as one watches them. Living lessons are they 
to the young, who, however, think, in the plenitude of their 
strength aud the pride of their beauty, that they can never 
come to be as old os these miserable antediluvians! Or, if 
such a miracle could be worked, then that they will be wiser, 
not to speak of brighter and better preserved; and that they 
will be always more beautiful, because more natural. And not 
even when they begin with just that dash of white and red for 
night wear to conceal the traces of the day's fatigue, with just 
that trial-bott'e of auricomus fluid to brighten up the dulling 
gold—not even then will they be pursuaded that they have 
enlisted in the army of the make-believes, that they are bent 
on foiling the forces of time by pretence works—that they will 
be of those who refuse to grow old even at the command of 
half a century of decadence. 
But it is not in the loss of mere physical beauty that the 
ravages of time and the approach of age are most felt and 
bewailed. If eyes lose their brightness they also lose their 
sharpness, and blink and wink ip the twilight, as the grand- 
mother’s used to blink and wink so many years sgo. They 
cannot see to read small print as they used, nor to mend pens, 
nor to thread needles, nor to do fine work of any kind. To 





not to make things 


the days when the poor blinking orbs were fresh and bright. 
And voices are changed too. 


mumbles as it does ? 
as we spoke when we were young? Our father used to scold 
us, we r ber, for bling. We did not mumble, and 
he was deaf. But that is quite different from things as they 
are now. We are not deaf; and the present race of talkers 
do mumble. And surely hills are steeper and miles longer 
than formerly. They never seemed to be so difficult. Or 
have we become strangely delicate in these latter times? We 
| used to be strong and active a few years ago. We cannot 
understand the change that is creeping over us, and fear that 
we are settling down into a state of dire disease. So we are; 
the most dire disease of all, the most unconquerable; that for 
which no remedy has vet been found—the disease of growing 
old. We are faint often; weary always; our nights are 
sleepless ; our days hang heavily on our withered hands; our 
food has lost its flavor, and the daintiest dishes that our 
cordon bleu can prepare are tasteless, while the rough meats of 
our youth—oh, how delicious they were! All pleasures pall 
on us; we have seen everything before, and nothing is as 
good now as it used to be ; our emotions will not come at our 
bidding, our fancy is dead, and our imagination is laid in the 








same grave. We do not love as we used; and the present 
passes by us like a dream.— Queen. 

——_—___<._—_—_—_ 

IN THE FALL. 


O Autumn, with thy dying smell ; 
So faint, so sad, and yet so sweet ; 
Amid the strewings at my feet, 
By pattering nut and broken shell, 
I feel the secret of thy spell, 
The flying year in full retreat— 
For ever. 


Reburnished by the last week’s rains, 
The fields recall the green of spring ; 
The hills describe a sharper ring ; 
The dews in diamonds drench the plains; 
The leaves grow thinuer in the lanes ; 
The threads upon the = cling— 
n silver. 


Pale, like the fading forest hair, 
The slanting sunbeams straggle through ; 
The sky is of a tearful blue; 
A pensive essence fills the air ; 
And, with pathetic sweetness fair, 
The wan world seems to wave adieu— 
For ever. 


The cattle hrowse along the lea ; 
The piping robin haunts the lanes ; 
Tle yellow-turning woodland “ wanes ;” 
Tke apple tumbles from the tree ; 
And Autumn, ranging through, links me 
To Nature. 


O pensive and poetic year, 
What is the secret of thy power ? 
Whereby my poesy would flower 
Between a radiance and a tear! 
And yet, I find no language here 
To paint what trembles to the hour— 
Within me! 


O Eden-world of bill and green, 
And distant gleams of slumbering blue ! 
I find vo lyric language true 
To paint the shadowed and the scen : 
O infinitely touching view, 
In vain thy spirit peeps between ! 
The sublimities that lie in you 


vade me. 
—Chambers's Journal. 


MIDERN CONVENIENCE. 


The establishment of private telegraphs all over the large 
cities is beginning to be one of the notable features of our 
material progress. Here again physical science is supple- 
mented by that economic ingenuity which organizes ard 
systematizes our daily life through co-operation aud division 
of labor. Any one may own a private telegraph who chooses, 
but he may Aire one just as well. Companies established for 
the purpose will stretch his wires for him, set up bis batteries, 
and “coach” him in the few simple practical methods of 
signalling required, into the bargain. For all this they will 
charge him a sum which in view of the convenience attained 
is almost insignificant, and on any change of residence or 
place of business will patiently pick up the machinery, and 
set it all right again before the wandering client is fairly set- 
tle] in his new abiding-place. Thus the merchant may be in 
immediate communication with his counting-room, and close 
bargains or make consignments from his library fire ; or, 
from down town, may talk familiarly with’ madame and the 
little ones about the afternoon drive or the evening's enter- 
tainment. ‘The lawyer may know at his office just what is 
going on in court, and the politician, with his finger on the 
magic key, may make his busy brain felt in a dozen different 
places at once. The manutacturer may watch from _ his 
central point of observation the ramifications of his immense 
industry, directing its momentary and minutest detail as if 
personally on hand. Sitting with an editorial friend the 
other day, whom late work and a headache had kept up 
town, we were amused and interested to see him step to his 
dressing-table, and, with a little buzzing and clicking of wheel- 
work and a few mystic waverings of a ghostly index, inform 
“the office” that be should be down town at 2 P.M, to 
which the office responded with a cheerful but laconic O. K. ! 
As we had been told at the office an hour or two before that 
the luxurious journalist had just telegraphed to have his mails 
sent up, we were profoundly impressed with the coziness of 
the whole arrangement. And behold! we too have become 
a sbarer in the blessing. Having, a few evenings ago, tosend 
a message and parcel down town at a late hour of the even- 
ing, one touch of a little key at the office of the nearest hotel 
brought in three minutes a blue-coated, wide-awake little lad 
'from the messenger oflice in Twentieth street at full gallop, 











jand our parcel was on its way down town in less time than jblonde women are ‘‘shallow-hearted,” for if it were true 


| would have been needed to don the journalistic coat or draw 
| the editorial boots. The whole operation cost less than 50 
|cents! The same company expect soon to have the city parti- 


so good and clear as they used to be in 


No one speaks as of old. What 
pees come to the present generation that it mutters and 
Why cannot it speak out as distinctly 

y pe 


messengers, police officers, fire service, and the like, in a very 
few minutes «t furthest. Thus Bridget need not leave her 
steak spoiling at the kitchen fire while she runs for the doe- 
tor, and, as the circular roguishly suggests, the timid house- 
holder in process of being “burgled” may cail down a 
squad of policemen on the artistic cracksman, who is work- 
ing away at his area window in all the security of conscious 
well-doing. 

Such improvements are welcome, not merely because they 
make life more sensuously comfortable and easy, but be- 
cause they help to make it more effective. The province of 
society is to offer to mind the freest play and influence over 
matter, and everything which helps us to throw off the need- 
less vexations and hampering limitations of time and space, 
gets the world forward not merely in seeming but in fact. 
The future of this curious application of a familiar principle 
seems incalculable. Lt may no; be many years before the 
housetops over our heads, the very steeples, and flag-poles, 
and trees shall be knit and tangled in an interlacing net- 
work of wires, over which the thoughts and plans, desires 
and passions of our crowded population shall go swarming 
and tingling with a pulsation as constant as that of our lungs 
or our hearts—crossing, intersecting and blending, a fit em- 
blem in their silent activity of the more evident strife and 
bustle, trial and work and suftering below.—Seribner’s. 

a 
PHYSICAL PREJUDICES. 


There are hundreds of persons in Great Britain who at one 
time looked two ways at once and now look straight, yet no 
alteration has taken place in their moral characters. The idea 
is, in fact, a mere prejudice, arising from the notion that if a 
man cannot look you straight in the face he must be dishonest, 
a notion only true when the inability arises from a momentary 
operation of the mind. The dislike would extend to one-eyed 
men, does so indeed in some minds, but that it is usually over- 
borne by the sense of pity for a misfortune. It is of a piece 
with the strong prejudice existing in some places against left- 
bandedness, a peculiarity usually an accident or habit, and as 
absolutely without connection with the cliaracter as any other 
not strange enough to arouse in its possessor that passion of 
self pity, and therefore of envy, which is the key to the 
malignity constantly, and in thousands of cases falsely, 
attributed to hunchbacks. It probably has its origin in some 
remote connection with the belief, once nearly universal, that 
the “right” was the Incky side, the one approved by the 
divinities,—a belief still embalmed in our own habitual use of 
the word “‘sinister,” which means only “ left,” but bears with 
it the impression of the old doctrine of the Augurs that the 
“left” was the unlucky, and therefore bad side of things, the 
side on which omens should rot appear. ‘The other prejudice 
on this subject, that left-handed men are unusually strong, is, 
we believe, equally ill-founded, and arises either from an 
observation of cases in which men have an unusual facility in 
using both hands—as monkeys clearly have—or from surprise 
at an unexpected method of attack,— the secret, we imagine, 
of the success of left-handed bowling. ‘The existence of this 
partionlar fancy is the more odd, because in popular slang a 
“*left-handed way” of doing things means an awkward way ot 
doing them, and nurses carefully correct any tendency to the 
habit which, we should add, seems to be much rarer in women 
than in men. 

The existence of a dislike for any visible malformation is 
intelligible enough, as is also the attribution of bad qualities 
to that which is disliked—e.g., the popular notion of the innate 
ferocity of the dumb—but it is not so easy to explain the mass 
of latent prejudices about the color of the hair and eyes, 
prejudices from which we venture to say no cultivated man is 
entirely free. It 1s nearly impossible to believe that any rela 
tion can exist between character and the color of the hair or 
eyes, yet thousands of otherwise intelligent persons are 
influenced by such notions in their daily life. Every con- 
ceivable variety of character exists among the peoples of 
Southern Asia, including India, yet it may be said, speaking 
broadly, and allowing for disease, or albinoism, or other acci- 
dental peculiarity, all hair and all eyes among those tens of 
millions are of one and the same color. Both, thongh varying 
in every other respect, are always black. Yet in spite of this 
and of everyday experience Englishmen do constantly asso- 
ciate color in hair and eyes with moral qualities and mental 
capacities, and this from mere prejudice, without attempting 
to formulate a theory. The notions, for example, that sandy- 
haired people are weakly deceitful, that red-haired people—the 
true bright red—are exceptionally malignant, especially if 
pock marked, and that people with steel-blue eyes are unfeel- 
tug, are almost immovable by any amount of evidences. So is 
the notion, consecrated in Dickens's writings, that cadaverous 
people are cruel—they are often exceptionally gentle—and 
this other, which has passed into a proverb, that the special 
shade of grey which is condemned as green indicates envious 
acerbity. There is not the faintest reason for that belief, 
which Shakespeare possibly entertained—though in ‘Troilus 
and Cressida” he says ‘‘ the eagle hath not so green, so fair an 
eye as Paris hath,” making of the color a merit -and which so 
angers Mr. ‘Trollope that in his last novel he sings a hymn 
about green eyes as tokens of an affectionate nature. The 
whole theory is knocked on the head at once by George Eliot s 
remark, that people often inherit features withont their 
original meaning, the physique having been transmitted but 
not the character, and by the evident mutability of popular 
impressions in the matter. A villain is now usnally red and 
with deficient eyelashes, but formerly be was always dark and 
beetle-browed, a prejudice still visible in those queer books, 
most of them extremely old, which profess to explain dreams 
and help fools to see their future. If we rre not mistaken, 
there exists at this moment a quite definite impression that 
brown men are abler than fair men; an impression for which 
the only visible foundation is this, that brown men in England 
haye usually some touch of Southern, or Celtic, or Jewish 
blood, and are apt, therefore, to be a little more vivacious. 
Quite half the wen now at the head of affairs in England are 
very fair men, and one, certainly not inferior in mere intellec- 
tual force to any of them, has always had white hair; while 
of the four greatest poets, only one can be called dark, and he 
is not raven-haired. There are no statistics to quote, of 
course, but the probability is that the majority of English 
great men, like the majority of the population, have been 
brown-haired, with eyes of some shade of grey,—though the 
fancy that induces novelists to invest all their soldiers with 
keen grey eyes is a fallacy, most of the great soldiers having 
been brown or black-eyed imen. ‘Tiere can be no more reality 








in the queer prejudice of most brown men and women that 


here it would be true in Germany, where the ablest people 
believe, again without reason, exactly the contrary. his 
particular prejudice is the most unaccountable if, as is 


be sure, it is all the fault of the printers and the needle-| tioned out with districts and district offices, in such sort that | usually believed, the tendency of men and women is to 
makers, and all the rest of them. They are all in a conspiracy | a private family may communicate their wants, and call for|admire and marry the type, particularly as to complexion, 
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to which they do not belong. To account for such preju- 
dices is as difficult as to dissipate them, but we presume their 
original source was race-hatred, retained after its reason had 
disappeared, and after races had become so mixed, that in 
obedience to the law of atavism, people of the same family, 
same capacities, and same character will present half a dozen 
different types.—Spectator. 


————_@——__ — 
SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURN. 


However, I have no intention of writing an essay upon a 
system. I merely propose to draw, after my ‘own fashion, a 
few sketches of living men belonging to a particular class-— 
that of English lawyers who have made a reputation in Parlia- 
ment. I cannot perhaps do better than to begin with one 
whose name has been recently very prominently set before the 
world, Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, who represented his country at the Geneva arbitra- 
tion. Cockburn is now rather more than seventy years of 
age; but although his health is not good, he has the brain, 
-the spirits, the animation, and the freshness of youth. He is 
a man of very varied culture and accomplishments, well 
acquainted with many literatures, and having indeed a great 
deal of the litterateur or the artist in his composition. Every- 
thing he does is done with such an apparent ease that he 
always impresses one with the idea that he is really only trifling 
with his own powers, that he never puts forth his real strength, 
that he port 9 do much greater things if he tried. Ido not 
believe that this isso. I feel little doubt that all this bright- 
some ease of effect is the result of patient thought and study 
as well as natural endowment. A man does all that he can in 
any case; andif he has not the gift of plodding labor, it is not 
likely that any amount of plodding labor would add a cubit to 
the stature of his fame. Cockburn’s handsome face, his bright, 
sweet manners, his clear voice, his free facile style, are all in 
keeping with that intellectual character which makes toil itself 
seem like easy and natural play. Perhaps from his mother, 
who was a French woman, he derived some of that gracefal 
and polished eese and vivacity of manner which lend such a 
charm to his speaking. Cockburn belongs to a fine old family, 
and had ancestors distinguished in war afloat and ashore, one 
of whom was killed at the battle of Fontenoy. He inherited 
his baronetcy, and did not receive it as a reward for public 
services; he isin every sense what people in England call a 
gentleman. I believe, however, that he began life without 
much fortune, and that his early career at the bar was a rather 
hard struggle. If report does not greatly belie him, young 
Cockburn varied the monotony of hard study by a good deal 
of fast living. Indeed, all through his career he has been the 
subject of a succession of rumors and jokes and more or less 
apocryphal anecdotes—of which I shall not narrate any— 
tending to prove that public opinion places his personal dis- 
cretion and self-control considerably below his political and 
judicial wisdom. Cockburn was almost unknown to the public 
at large until he had left his youth far behind him. He was 
nearly fifty years old before he won his celebrity ; and he won 
it allina flash. He had found aseat in the House of Com- 
mons, and made not much of a way there until the famous 
**Don Pacifico” debate in 1850. ‘This was the memorable 
occasion when Lord Palerston, defending a part ot his for- 
eign policy which was arraigned for high-handed arrogance, 
captivated the House and the country by his boast that a citi- 
zen of England might, by virtue of his protection, paraphrase 
the immortal ‘‘ Civis Romauus sum.” Palmerston’s defence 
of himself was one of his happiest efforts, if it be right to 
describe as efforts those extraordinary ebullitions of easy and 
seemingly careless force which were his peculiarity. But even 
Palmerston’s speech was thrown into the shade by the unex- 
pected brilliancy, power, spirit, and grace of the speech in 
which the almost unknown advocate, Alexander Cockburn, 
surprised and delighted the House. When the new orator sat 
down the ministerial benches were in a moment almost 
deserted, such was the rush of members to congratulate him. 
That speech was the sensation of the session. I doubt whether 
any speech delivered within my memory ever created such a 
sensation. For, although there have been many far greater 
speeches, yet these came from lips to which the ear of the 
House already turned with the natural and well-justified 
anticipation of great things, But Cockburn rose to speak 
that night an obscure man, and he sat down a celebrity.— 
Galaxy. 

———_>——_—- 


GAMBLING IN THE EAST. 


In the East gambling is a universal practice. All classes 
delight in it, from the king on his throne to the wretched 
beggar that prowls about the gates of the noble to find a 
scanty support, not in “the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table,’ but in the very garbage that is cast from his 
gate. So passionately devoted to this despicable vice are 
many Orientals that when they have bartered off everything 
else they possess, rather than desist they will sell their wives 
and children into slavery, and even pawn their own bodies to 
get money to gamble with. Licensed gaming-houses are 
found in ail Eastern cities, and most Oriental monarchs de- 
rive large revenues from this source. Sometimes dice are 
used, and occasionally small cowries (shells), but cards are 
most general. The common people, male and female, fre- 
quent the public saloons, which are said to be perfect dens of 
crime, as they are often the theatres of the most heart-sick- 
ening tragedies. The gambling of the higher classes is done 
in their own homes, and they never fail to invite, and even 
importune, their visitors to partake of the sport, while they 
often boast of the large sums they have lost or won among 
their friends. But, though husbands and fathers deem it 
right thus to employ their own time, their wives and daugh- 
ters are strictly ordered to ayoid all such immoral practices, 
lest the well-filled purse of paterfamilias should suffer detri- 
ment. During the reign of the old usurper who sat upon the 
throne at the time of my first visit to Siam, it was one day 
reported to his Majesty that some scores of his 600 wives had 
been indulging in the great sin of gambling. The fair cul- 
prits, being summoned to the royal presence, made full con- 
fession of their guilt, but pleaded ennui as excuse, and 
prayed his Majesty’s forgiveness on the ground that they had 
lost only 20,000 ticals, ($12,000,) which they argued was 
“but as a drop in the ocean, compared with the boundless re- 
sources of his Serene, Infallible Majesty.” The covetous old 
King, who loved money better than anything else in the 
world, (the fair culprits themselves not excepted,) had no 
sooner heard the sum of 20,000 ticals mentioned, than losing 
the small modicum of patience with which nature had en- 
dowed him, he summoned to his presence several high 
officers of the royal harem, and ordered them to inflict, in his 
name, “ the fatherly discipline of thirty stripes on the soles of 
the feet of each of the offending ladies, to preserve them in 
future from the degrading vice of gambling.” —Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 





A HOME FOR MURDERERS. 


The recent interesting ‘‘difficulty’—it would savor of 
cruelty to criminals to call it a murder—in Pine-street, which 
led to the hasty perforation of one gentleman by the pistol- 
bullet of another, has called renewed attention to the pitiable 
plight of twenty-one oppressed persons who are confined in 
the Tombs on the charge of homicide. Two of these have 


| been convicted of what the law, in the brutal language of a 
| former era, still styles murder; two have been tried for the 


same eccentricity, and are still deprived of their hberty because 
of the disagreement of their juries, and the remaining seven- 
teen are awaiting their turn to have their tenderest feelings 


Of course, not one of these persons will be hung. It is now 
more than eighteen months since the drunken brute, Foster, 
was found guilty of having butchered an inoffensive man who 
had ventured to hint that a young lady, whom the latter was 
escorting in a street-car, ought not to be insulted by this 
playfuldrunkard, Since Foster is in no possible danger of the 
gallows, the other occupants of ‘‘ Murderers’ Row” can feel 
perfectly sure that their individual necks will be put in no sort 
of jeopardy. Those who have not been tried can confidently 
count either upon an acquittal or a failure of the jury to agree 
upon a verdict, while the four who have already been tried can 
continue to’place a fearless faith in the efficacy of writs of error 
and other legal devices for the safety of criminals. We do not 
hang murderers in this City, but merely trifle with their 
feelings, in order to make a lawyer's holiday. By what possi- 
ble plea do we thus justify even the temporary imprisonment 
of these i!l-treated men in so damp and undesirable a residence 
as the ‘Tombs ? 

Let us make up our minds to treat the murderer in a way 
more in accordance with the spirit of the age. Public preju- 
dice is still averse to permitting the homicide to pursue his 
sanguinary way without the formality of an arrest. It does 
not follow, however, that because we arrest him he must, 
therefore, be placed like a malefactor in the uncomfortable 
City Prison. What New York needs for the comfort of her 
murderers is not a series of gloomy granite cells, which even 
the visits of sympathizing friends and admiring comrades 
cannot make cheerful and inviting, but a nice, comfortable, 
attractive asylum. ‘The only penalty which we mete out to 
the murderer is a detention of from six to eighteen months in 
the Tombs, until a jury can be found who will certify to his 
innocence. Every humane man must admit that justice 
requires us to make this temporary detention as pleasant as 
possible. The City authorities should, therefore, secure a 
commodious building, situated in some pleasant locality, and 
dedicate it as a Home for Murderers. It should be handsomely 
furnished, and fitted with every convenience and every possi- 
ble device for the comfort and amusement of its occupants, 
Those of them who are fond of fire-arms should have a shoot- 
ing-gallery, where they could improve the accuracy of their 
aim; those who are interested in dissection should be 
instructed in the art by experienced surgeons, and those who 
delight to pursue experiments in the effect of poisons upon the 
human system, should be provided with facilities for the careful 
study of toxicology. ks, newspapers, music, and theatrical 
entertainments could be employed to lessen the tedium of 
their detention, and when the day of their absolution by 
intelligent juries should arrive, they could be dismissed to 
their former avocations feeling that they had suffered but 
slightly from their enforced sequestration from the world. 

there was any prospect that the old statutes which brutally 
prescribe an unpleasant death as the penalty for murder would 
ever again be enforced, the proposed Murderers’ Home would, 
of course, be needless. As, however, it is generally ded 








lacerated by being publicly fought over by pugnacious lawyers. | 


longer, as the Aston has ordered the gas of the New York 
Mutual Company, and in this we follow the example of the big 
dailies and of the principal hotels and theatres of the city. 


One of the largest operators in Wall Street took the precau 
tion, a few days ago, of preparing for winter, by ordering a 
new pair of ‘‘ butes.” It is said that he has recently been cor- 
'nered to the tune of a few millions, but it seems he does not 

intend to go barefoot. 

The dentist who made the newspapers luminous in the holi- 
| day time with his big type of ‘‘ Make your sweetheart a pre- 
| sent of a new set of teeth,” was not out of his reckoning if he 
jlived in South Jersey. On the Jersey coast the great ambi- 

tion of young and old is to kave a bran new set of teeth. Re- 
| cently a young woman presented her jaw to a dentist at Tom's 
| River; the dentist said he had not the conscience or want of 
|it to pull out such good teeth as she had, ‘they simply 
| wanted a little filling.” But the damsel objected to his “jaw,” 
and insisted upon clear gums and she got them! They say 
new teeth look so nice. 

The Khedive’s expedition to Africa consists of 5,000 men, 
and is commanded by Purdy Bey. It goes to Zanzibar in 
transports, with the ostensible intention of joining Dr. Living- 
stone, and of co-operating with him if agreeable ; otherwise to 
act independently in solving the problem of the Nile under 
Egyptian colors. It is, however, doubtful whether the expedi- 
tion is intended to join Dr, Livingstone, or meet Sir Samuel 
Baker, or open a new line of operations in Abyssinia. 

A Birmingham manufacturer has given £2,000 for the pur- 
pose of founding health classes in connection with the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute. ‘This is the result of Canon 
Kingsley’s recent lecture, 

The Manchester Courier says that the Manchester free 
libraries have proved highly successful. ‘Che number of times 
that persons have availed themselves of the libraries during 
the year 1871-72 was 2,264,688, against 2,112,900 the previous 
year. The accessions amount to 14,487 volumes. 

The Liverpool School Board has resolved to establish a 
penny school for from six to seven hundred children. 

A postal convention has just been concluded between the 
United States and Newfoundland, to take effect on and after 
Dec. 1, 1872. The rate of postage is reduced to six cents per 
half ounce and under; prepayment is compulsory. ‘The 
United States postage on newspapers 1s two cents each, and 
on pamphlets, periodicals, and other printed matter and pat- 
terns or samples the rate is two cents for each two ounces. 
These amounts must be prepaid on matter sent to Newfound- 
land from the United States. The same rates as above, 
except on letters, are collected on all matter from New’ound- 
land when delivered in the United States, without regard to 
what may have been prepaid there. Each country collects its 
own postage on all matter sent or received, and no accounts 
are kept between the two. 


A young hippopotamus was born at the Zoological Gardens, 
London, on the 5th inst. Both the mother and her offspring 
are doing well. ‘The little stranger has received the name of 
Guy Fawkes. 


Letters from Buenos Ayres state that, according to expecta- 
tion, in about acouple of months the completion of some 
telegraph lines which are in progress of constraction from 
Valparaiso along the West Coast towards Panama will bring 
Buenos Ayres within five days of Europe. 

The English Government has sanctioned a subsidy for a 
monthly postal service between Aden and Zanzibar, and has 
accepted a tender by the British India Steam Navigation 








that no man or woman can be hung in this City for so common 
an indiscretion as the killing of a fellow-creature, we should 
frankly accept the situation. Our juries have practically 
declared that the murderer is an innocent, and, on the whole, 
a rather admirable sort of person. Let there be an end, then, 
of i tual longings for the effete gibbet, and let the mur- 
derer be made comfortable and happy while the City has the 
honor of entertaining him at the public expense.—V. Y. Times. 
—_——_——_>—_—_ 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Joun BowrnrnG.—Sir John Bowring died in England 
on Friday last at the age of 80 years. He was a native of 
Exeter, and during his active career attained distinction in 
literature, diplomacy, and public affairs in general. His 
knowledge of modern languages was surprisingly great, and 
was evinced by many translations which were received with 
marked favor. He fourded and was for some years editor of 
The Westminster Review, which he conducted with great 
ability and success. He sat in Parliament as member for the 
Clyde Borough from 1835 to 1837, and for Bolton from 1841 
to 1849. He was a prominent member of the House, and was 
instrumental in promoting many important measures con- 
nected with the revenue and commercial affairs of Great 
Britain. Having made the economies and literature of trade 
and commerce an especial study, he acted at various times as 
commercial commissioner for Great Britain. In 1849 he was 
appointed British Coasul at Canton, and in 1854, after receiv- 
ing in the mean time the honor of knighthood, he was pro- 
moted to be Governor of Hong King. In 1855 he proceeded 
on a special mission to Siam, and concluded a treaty with 
two kings in that —. He had charge of the European 
affairs of the Hawaiian Government for some years, and in 
1861 was sent abroad by the British Government to report on 
the state of the commercial relations between Great Britain 
and the new Kingdom of Italy. Sir John Bowring was an 
ardent disciple of you Bentham, whose works he pub- 
lished, accompanied by a biography, in 23 volumes. 








FACTS AND FANCIES 


Cornelius Vanderbilt says that he has had nothing to do 
with Jay Gould, except that ‘‘ in July, 1868, I sold him a lot of 
stock, for which he paid me, and the privilege of a call fora 
further lot, which he also settled. Since then I have had no- 
thing to do with him in any way whatever; nor do I mean 
ever to have, unless it be to defend myself. I have, besides, 
always advised all my friends to have nothing to do with him 
in any business transaction. I came to this conclusion after 
taking particular notice of his countenance.” That is plain. 
The Commodore further says that he does not go into ‘‘ the 
Street” three times a year. 

The Catholic Family Almanac just issued by the Catholic 
Publication Society is fall of feasts and fasts, Cathedrals, 
Bishops, Sisters, and a good view of the New York Post-office 
that isto be. The little tome is tastily gotten up, and will be 
welcomed to the fireside of the ‘‘ faithful.” 


The night workers on the ALBION say their errors are con- 





sequent upon poor gas. The excuse will not hold good much 


Cc y for its performance. The service will be commenced 
on the 5th of next month in connection with the arrival at 
Aden of the London mails of Nov. 22. ‘ 

A Vienna telegram in the Daily Neios says that the Russians 
are exploring for a railway from Orenberg to Turkestan. The 
Czar has approved of a plan for the construction of a war port 
at Balaclava, with a canal to Sebastopol. 

The London Times has been asked to publish the following 
letter from Count von Blucher at Berlin, and does so willingly : 
—‘During the late war with France, Englishmen coming 
from Paris and different other French places have been assisted 
with money at my office at Epernay. All these persons are 
kindly requested to send their names and addresses to me.” 

A fly-sheet, under the title of ‘‘ Away with the House of 
Peers,” (‘* Weg mit dem Herrenhaus!”) which is attributed 
to Karl Blind, has been widely circulated in Northern Germany. 
The advanced Liberals, as well as the Democratic propaganda, 
are very active, we are informed, iu the present constitutional 
crisis of Prussia. 

The November meteors have not been seen this year, so far 
as now known, but it is supposed that they have affected our 
atmosphere in some way, so as to cause the great storms which 
have prevailed on the American lakes and in Europe. 

The Church Journal complains that business men no not 
advertise in religious papers, whereby not only do the business 
men lose an opportunity, but the cause of the church suffers 
also. ‘The responsibility of maintaining disreputable papers 
is put upon the advertisers. 

The new silver coins issued by the British Mint are so 
defective in workmanship that the London 7imes says of sume 
specimens, forwarded by a banker, that they ‘‘are of a character 
that would induce any one to reject them on the ground that 
they could not possibly have been sent forth from any Gov- 
ernment establishment.” 

It is cluimed that the immigrants who landed on our shores 
last year addea upward of $285,000,000 to the national wealth. 

Virginia oyster dealers are filling large contracts for that 
shell-fish, to plant in French and English waters. 

The first Russian newspaper was published in 1703. Peter 
the Great, not only took part personally in its editorial com - 
position, but also in correcting proofs. 

A Western paper, with peculiar standards of value, says that 
potatoes are one cigar and a drink of whiskey per bushel at 
Davenport. 

‘*Humble Pie.’—Mr. Bull: Humble pie again, William } 
You gave me that yesterday ?—Head Waiter: Yes, sir—no, 
sir—that were Geneva humble pie, sir. ‘This is Berlin humble 
pie, sir! 

Railway accidents have occurred lately with alarming fre- 
quency. No wonder! they come—by steam. 


—Because he’s a Deck-orator. 


Highways and Byways.—A correspondent wishes to know 
whether a gentleman, who the other day in atemper turned 
off the highway, cannot be proceeded against for diverting a 
public path. We don't approve of diversions being prosecuted, 
TO A JILT. 


So fair thou art, I hardly d d thee hu 








But thou bast left me, so 1 know thou’rt woman, 


Why is a captain haranguing his crew like an upholsterer 7? 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


O'Leary, one of the leaders of the recent Hyde Park dem 
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application on the 22nd inst. to Justice Quain for a with 


to present themselves for trial has been withdrawn. ! 
plicant stated that he had contemplated emigrating to America 


plication. 


destructive in the vicinity of Devonport. 


from Londonderry. : 


The last Sunday meeting at Hyde Park was a failure. 
constables recently dismissed from the 
expected to be there, did not appear. 

present. 


ing up of the meeting. 


occur, has been denied. 
At the icipal electi 
there was generally less disorder than under the old system. 





handed to the Conservative agents as genuine. 


returns were confused und rendered useless. 


vided. 


On Tuesda 
the Arundel 


men’s Peace Association. 


to pay the damages, so far as his means would allow. 
sentiment was enthusiastically cheered by the meeting. 


local papers to 
cause he is an 
principle that the spiritual has precedence over the temporal,’ 


spiritual head he recognises. 

@ Pore, the Bishop says, is regarde 
purely religious act. 
these high functionaries to a breakfast was to 
testimony of my respect to the civil order, and 


honor are beyond suspicion and are known to all.” 


onstration in favor of the release of the Fenian prisoners, made 


drawal of the summons to appear, as the charge against him 
had been abandoned, and the summons to six other nen 
6 ap- 


where bis prospects would be injured should the summons re- 
main in existence. Justice Quain, in reply to the application, 
denied that the petitioner would be reproached in America 
for his acts in England, and expressed the opinion that, in- 
stead thereof, he was more likely to be regarded in the United 
States as a martyr, and given a public dinner, and other 
honors. The Justice, in conclusion, refused to grant the ap- 


Gales continue in the English Channel, and have been very 
Her Majesty’s 
transport steamer Himalaya bas arrived there, with the loss 
of eight of hercrew. A later dispatch from Devonport brings 
intelligence of a lamentable disaster in that harbor, causing 
additional loss of life among the crew of the Himalaya. A 
boat belonging to the transport was capsized by the heavy sea 
while proceeding to the shore, and ten persons were drowned. 


Mr. Lewis, a Conservative, has been returned to Parliament 


The 

lice force, who were 
nly 300 persons were 
Mr. Odger presided, and a remonstrance, addressed 
to the Home Secretary, was adopted. An irruption of ruffians 
brought the proceedings to a stop and compelled the break- 


A rumor that Mr. Roebuck was likely to be brought for- 
ward as a candidate for the representation of Sheffield, should 
any vacancy by the retirement of Mr. Hadfield or otherwise 


on the ist inst. it is stated that 


What is called the Preston card trick was tried in some bor- 
oughs by the Conservatives, but with indifferent success. At 
Warwick the Liberals issued facsimile tickets which were 
The result 
was that before the Conservatives discovered the trick their 
At Bradford we 
are told, in one or two instances a blufl old Tory persisted, 
before recording his vote. in telling the presiding officer the 
names of the candidates he had come to vote for—an offence 
against the law for which it appears no punishment is pro- 


evening, the 5th inst., a soiree was held at 
all to celebrate the peaceful settlement of the 
Alabama dispute and the second anniversary of the Work- 
Mr. Edmond Beales presided. The 
council in their report stated that the only regret they felt in 
the settlement of the Alabama claims was that Mr. Laird, the 
guilty author of the mischief, could uot be compelled himself 
This 


The Mayors of Manchester and Salford, having been much 
blamed for attending a public dinner at which the Pope's 
health was proposed before the Queen's, Dr. Herbert Vaughan, 
the new Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, has written to the 

int out that he could not be expected, be- 
oglishman, to depart from ‘‘ the old Catholic 


or to do otherwise than to propose the health of the only 
The Proposing the health of 
by Catholics as a 

‘*My object,” he adds, ‘‘in inviting 
five a public 
regret that 
even one person should have been fonnd to endeavor to cast 
a suspicion upon the loyalty of those whose loyalty and 


bled have 





| Orders have been received at Chatham directing that no time 


is to be lost in completing the Raleigh, one of the ships build- 
ing at that establishment, in order that a formidable broadside 
armor-clad vessel may be immediately commenced on the 
same slip. The Admiralty have at length decided on taking 
.|to pieces the unarmored line-of-battle two-decker steamer 
Bulwark, which has for many years encumbered one of the 
- | building slips at Chatham Dockyard, on which she has been 

lying idle since 1859. The timbers of the Bulwark will be 
used in the armor-clad vessels building at Chatham. 


Mr. John Hampden, the gentleman who insists upon be- 
» | lievirg that the earth is flat, was before the Central Criminal 
Court on the 1st inst. to take his trial on the charge of 
libelling Mr. A. R. Wallace. He pleaded ont. and his 
recognizances were enlarged to next session on his under- 
taking to pablish an apology in twelve “ey and also 
to write a humble letter of apology to Mrs. Wallace, to whom 
he had addressed letters abusing her husband. Mr. Commis- 
sioner Kerr said he could hardly jfind words to express his 
detestation of the conduct of a man who could write letters of 
this description to the wife of another man. 


The French governess, Agnes Arnavon, who was charged 
with obtaining money from one of her fellow-countrywomen 
by falsely representing that she had friendly relations with the 
Emperor Napoleon, was tried at the Middlesex sessions on the 
5th inst. Baron Corvisart, medical attendant to the Emperor 
Napoleon, said he lived at Chiselhurst, and knew nothing what- 
ever of the prisoner, nor was she in communication with any 
member of the Imperial family. The Emperor had no inten- 
tion of establishing a journal in England to advocate his 
cause, and the prisoner had no power or influence to procure 
any situation in the service of the Emperor. The jury found 
the prisoner guilty. Detective Tornon said he had ascertained 
that the prisoner had induced an old lady to give her a power 
of attorney to deal with her monetary affairs, and under this 
document she had obtained about 3.000f., and the old lady 
was now reduced to a state of great distress. The judge said 
the prisoner was a very wicked person, and sentenced her to 
twelve months’ hard labor. 

At Bow-street, on the 2nd inst., John Henry Crank was 
charged upon an extradition warrant with feloniously killing 
a fellow-seaman, John Rodges, on board the American ship 
Topgallant. The prisoner was examined before the magis- 
trates at Falmouth, and the depositions taken were read in 
court before Sir Thomas Henry, who sat specially to hear the 
case. It transpired that the prisoner and the deceased had 
fought, and the latter got kicked in a dangerous part and died 
from the effects of the injuries received. Sir Thomas Henry 
said that the case was clearly one of manslaughter, and the 
extradition treaty did not extend to that charge; therefore, 
he could not order the prisoner to be surrendered to the 
American Government. 

At Bow-street, on the 1st inst., Mr. John E. Mallandaine, 
the musical director of the Royal Opera Comique, was sum- 
moned for wilfully breaking a contract entered into between 
him and Mr. Bateman, of the Lyceum. The case was heard 
under the Master and Servants’ Act, but the Magistrate, having 
heard the evidence, said he could not look upon Mr. Mallan- 
daine as a servant, and told Mr. Bateman that he must seek 
his remedy in a civil court, at the same time strongly advising 
an amicable settlement of the dispute. Mr. Mallandaine’s 
solicitor having observed that his client was a composer of 
acknowledged talent, Mr. Flowers asked if he could not 
**compose” the difficulty. The solicitor replied that if Mr. 
Bateman would find the words, Mr. Maliandaine would find 
the music. 

A man is in custody at Rochdale charged with attempting to 
obtain money from his brother by false pretences. The pris- 
oner caused a letter to be written to his brother stating th»t 
he had died recently, and that the funeral expenses were paid 
by a few friends, one of whom wes a laboring man at present 
in ‘‘difficulties,” and requesting assistance. The brother, 
having been victimised previously, gave information to the 
police, and the prisoner was apprehended. 

About 700 or 800 navvies employed by the Sheffield Water- 
works Company at Upper Bradfield, near that town, and who 
were excited by drink, lately attacked five policemen with 
bricks, stones, and other missiles, aud also made an attempt to 
break into the police-station. Five of the ringleaders have 
been secured, and were brought before the magistrates and 





The citizens of Bath in public meeting 


library. 


way of weaning soldiers from the public-houses, 


resolved, by an almost unanimous vote, not to establish a free 


Mr. Cardwell has sanctioned the introduction of playing 
cards into soldiers’ recreation rooms as an experiment in the 


As a number of railway lab were engaged in a ballast 
hole, at Heather, near Leicester, on the 1st inst., a quantity 
of earth gave way, burying several of them. Two were taken 
out dead ; two others were seriously injured. 


An inquest was held at Oldham on Saturday, the 2nd inst., 





Admiral Sir Sydney Dacres is about to leave the Admiralty, 
having accepted the post of Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
It has been rumored that Sir Sydney's retirement was in con- 

q of the dispute about the firing of the evening gun at 
Portland, when the Prince of Wales was there. The truth, 
however, it is stated, is that after forty-five years of service 
—six of them at the Admiralty—Sir Sydney desires rest, and 
takes the opportunity now presented to him. 

The Duke of Edinburgh (the Western Morning News says) 
has been strongly pressed to become an admiral, but he 
firmly declines to take a flag until he has had some experience 
as captain in an iron-clad ship, and the Sultan is designated 


phobia. 





named Toole. 


on the body of a boy four years of age, who had died of hydro- 
e had been bitten in the cheek by a dog about 
nine weeks ago. The coroner made some remarks on the in- 
curability of the disease, and expressed a want of faith in the 
remedies which were said to be known to certain persons. 

A visitor was killed lately at Teignmouth by falling from a 
cliff 255 feet high. ‘The deceased was a wharfinger in London 


At the Surrey Sessions the other day a gentleman was ex- 
cused from serving on the grand jury on the ground that he 
was very deaf and could neither read nor write. 


1797, and the child was registered in the parish books of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, as having been born on the 19th of 
March, but according to the allegation on which the bill is 
founded, the birth took place before the marriage, and Fran- 
cis Fletcher Vane was therefore illeyitimate. After the mar- 
riage, two more children were born, a daughter, Sophia 
Mercy, in 1802; and the present plaintiff, Frederick Henry, 
in 1807. Notwithstanding this, the eldest son, Francis 
Fletcher, continued to be treated as the heir. The plaintiff, 
in 1826, obtained a commission as cornet in the 12th cers, 
but sold out in 1829, since which time he has lived chiefly on 
the Continent, in South America, and in Canada. Francis 
Fletcher Vane succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father in 1832; and his son, Henry Ralph Vane, the present 
baronet, succeeded to the title and estates in 1842. The 
plaintiff alleges that the fact of his brother's illegitimacy was 
not dscovered by him till 1866, when he was on a visit to 
Hutton Hall, and that he then became aware of it from state. 
ments which had been made to other persons by his mother, 
the Lady Hannah Vane, who died at an advanced age in that 
year. He at once made his claim, and negotiations have been 
going on with the view to an amicable settlement of the dis 
pute ; but these having been broken off, the plaintiff had in- 
stituted the present suit. The case came before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins, upon two demurrers on the ground of want of 
equity generally, and of lapse of time. The argument in 
support of the demurrer was that, even supposing the plain- 
tiff’s case to be true (which was denied), the defendant, as an 
innocent holder, could not after a lapse of thirty years be 
disturbed in his possession. His title could not be put lower 
than no title at all, and he could not have been ousted if he 
had been a mere squatter. To entitle the plaintiff to come 
after such a lapse of time there must not only be concealed 
fraud, but fraud so concealed that by reasonable diligence it 
could not be discovered. There was here no such fraud as 
to take the case out of the Statute of Limitations, The Vice- 
Chancellor, however, overruled the demurrers, and the case 
will now be tried upon its merits. 


THE CONTINENT. 


Gen. Brice, Special Envoy from the Republic of Hayti, has 
arrived in Berlin to open diplomatic relations with Germany. 
He intends to lay before the Government explanations of the 
delay in payment of the German demands, and a remonstrance 
against the arbitrary action of the German corvettes at Port- 
au-Prince. 

The Ecclesiastical Rights bill, prohibiting the issue of de- 
crees of excommunication, has been submitted to the Landtag. 
It declares that any clergyman who shall by name threaten 
with punishment, or decree, or proclaim as punishable a sub- 
ject of Prussia, shall be liable to a fine of 5,000 thalers or 
two years’ imprisonment, and be ineligible to office for the 
term of five years. 

A special dispatch from Berlin to the London Times says 
40 landed proprietors will probably be elevated to the peerage 
to qualify them for seats in the Upper House of the Landtag. 
The German Government, replying to the invitation of 
Great Britain to assist in the suppression of the slave trade 
on the eastern coast of Africa, says it will give all the moral 
and diplomatic support in its power to the movement, and 
will instruct the German Consuls in Africa and Zanzibar to 
place their means at the disposal of the expedition now fitting 
out in England. 

It is known that President Thiers endorses the plan lately 
proposed by a committee of the Left Centre for the formation 
of a Second Chamber of the National Legislature. He also 
favors some definitive settlement of the relations between the 
Legislative and Executive departments of the Government. 
As to questions of general policy in the internal affairs of the 
Republic, M. Thiers adheres to the conservative ground 
taken in his recent message to the Assembly. There was 
discussion of national questions in the Assembly on the 22nd 
inst. 

Nothing is known yet of the decisions of the Committee to 
draft a reply to the President’s message. M. Thiers stated 
his views very fully at the session of the 22nd inst. After his 
withdrawal the Committee held a private conference for con- 
sideration of the points of M. Thiers’s statement. 

A later dispatch states that the majority in the National 
Assembly has determined to adhere to the position it has 
taken, and a compromise of the difference between the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Departments of the Government is re- 
garded as improbable. 

The committee on the Address have completed their report. 
They propose the immediate nomination of a Select Committee 
of Fifteen to draw up a bill providing for the creation of a re- 
sponsible Ministry. They declare a reply to the Presidential 
m unnecessary, because M. Thiers is the Assembly’s 
delegate. The report suggests no solution of constitutional 
questions. The minority of the Committee, favorable to the 
President, have resolved to prepare a counter report. 

The report of the majority, which makes the rupture be- 
tween President Thiers and the Right complete, causes much 
anxiety in political circles. Le Soir advises the President to 
retort in a second message. The majority of the Right is 
disposed to accept Thiers’s resignation, if tendered, and ap- 
point Gen. Changarnier Dictator, with the Duke de Broglie 
and MM. Batbie and Desjardins in the Cabinet 





as the vessel he is desirous to command, 
On Saturday, the 2nd inst. an a 
Jndges’ Chambers to Mr. Justice Hannen on the 


malicious prosecution against the Hon. Maria Bingbaw. 


Richard Bingham, the late husband of the d 
which Mrs. 


was dismissed at the police-court, and Mrs, 
brought an action against the Hon. Mrs. Bi 


course the defendant had taken in the criminal charge. 


master, after his marriage in 1856 went to Anstralia. 


went to Australia, The first husband returned this year, an 


Lord Ordin 
ing his regular calli 


have returned to Ep He therefore made the 





lication was made in 
of 
Eliza Mary Ann Howard, who has brought an action for 
Mrs. 
Howard was charged at the Marylebone police-court with 
stealing some diamonds which were said to belong to the Hon. 
t, and | 
oward alleged had been given to her. The charge 
Howard has 
} ngbam. The pre- 
sent application was to administer interrogatories as to the 
His 
lordship directed certain amendments to be made, which be- 
ing done, he said, the interrogatories might be administered. 


Judgment was given in the Edinburgh Court of Sessions on 
the 2nd inst. in a curious divorce case. The pursver, a ship- 
Durip 
bis absence his wife, who had received money from hime 
married another man, who four montbs ago also left her and 


raised the action for a divorce, which was resisted on the 

ground that the decree was not sought till more than ten 

— after the first husband knew of the second marriage. 

was satisfied that the pursuer was follow- 

, and could not, without serious injury, 
gland, decree. 


The Morning Post entered upon its hundred and first year 
on Saturday, the 2nd inst. The first number was issued on 
tho 2nd of November, 1772, thirteen years before the estab- 
lishment of the Times. The list of contributors to the Post 
during the century of its existence includes the names of 
Charles Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Arthur Young, Wordsworth, Thomas Moore, William Jerdan, 
and Mackworth Praed. The paper has frequently changed 
hands, and at one period in its history a part-owner was no 
less a personage than the Prince Regent. 

An extraordinary legitimacy case has come before the 
Court of Chancery. The suit is instituted by Frederick Henry 
Vane for the purpose of obtaining a declaration that he, as 
the oldest son of Sir Frederick Fletcher Vane, Bart., deceased 
is entitled to the estates of the Vane family in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, (worth between £10,000 and £20,000 a 
year), and that his nephew, hitherto known as Sir Henry 
Ralph Vane, should be ordered to deliver up to him posses- 
sion of these estates. It is <0 in the plaintiff's bill that 
the late Sir Frederick Fletch ane cohabited for some time 
with, and had two children by, Hannah Bowerbank before he 
d | married her, and that she was near a third confinement when 

the sudd t that a li had been procured 
and the marriage was to take place on the following day 
brougbt on premature labor and she gave birth to a son, who 
received the name of Francis Fletcher Vane, and upon the 
death of his futher entered into possession of the title and 
| estates. The marriage was, solemnised on the 9th of March, 


The bill providing for the restitution to the Orleans family 
of the property confiscated in 1852 Las passed its second read- 
ing in the National Assembly. : 

Gen. Ladmirault, Governor of Paris, has suppressed the 
Radical journal La Resurrection. - 


King Victor Emanuel has arrived in Rome. At the sit- 
ting of the Chamber of Deputies on the 22nd inst., 
Signor Nicotera moved a resolution censuring the Govern- 
ment for the needless and offensive display of military force 
in the capital during the past few days. Minister Lanza and 
others spoke in justification of the measures taken by the 
authorities to preserve order, and the debate was adjourned. 
Signor Nicotera subsequently withdrew his motion, fearing it 
would unfavorably affect the parties recently arrested. At 
the same sitting Deputies Niceti and Corrutti attacked the 
foreign policy of the Government. 

Italy and France have asked Austria, Russia, and Great 
Britain to join them in an effort to adjust the difficulty with 
regard to the Laurium mines, near Athens. 

The emigration from Italy to the United States has increased 
to such an extent that the attention of the Government has 
been called to it. Signor Lanza, the President of the Council 
and Minister of the Interior, has written to the Prefects of 
the Italian provinces, inquiring into the cause of so many 
persons leaving their homes. 

The latest bulletins from the Royal Palace at Madrid an- 
nounce that the condition of the King is gradually im proving 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & Co., 
20 Watt Street, & 41 LomBarp Stret, Lonpon. 





HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
$2 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. 





Cc. & O. FF. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. 





Cc. KAUFFMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreet, Taurspay P, M., Nov. 28, 1872. 


The only topic in Wall street circles 
during the past week has been the corner 
in Northwestern, that led to an advance in 
its price to 200, at which quotation some 
thousand shares were bought in under the 
rule, while many settlements were eftected 
on a basis of from 125 to 150. The corner 
lasted a sufficient time to prove that the 
entire stock was under the control of the 
clique, and the two chief speculators for the 
decline nave either compromised, or tendered 
Northwestern Preferred, which although of 
more intrinsic value than the common stock, 
was refused as a settlement ; so the matter will 
be referred to the cour s of law. During the 
flurry incidental to such immense transac- 
tions, the bears covered almost all their out- 
standing contracts, which caused a monetary 
advance, but the market, since the culmina- 
tion of the corner, has assumed a dull aspect 
which is likely to continue, until some specu- 
lative influences cause a reaction. Money is 
held at from 7 per cent. currency to the same 
amount gold for loans on call, while mercan- 
tile paper of the best class cannot be dis- 
counted under 12 per cent., with less current 
names at a much higher figure. With a subsi- 
dence of speculation in Wall street and better 
advices from London, the market may work 
easier between this and the end of the year. 
Gold is quoted at 11234 and 7% and Foreign 
exchange is dull at about 1083¢ for 60 days, 
and 110 for first-class bankers sterling. 
Governments are strong and stocks inactive, 
the market being — solely by the efforts 
of the successful Bull party to consolidate 
the success they have gained in the North- 
western Corner. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 











Nov. 21. Nov. 28. 
se — 
538M@ 5334 
74 _ 
1134@11446 
1243¢ 125 
88% 92 =_ 
11436 1144 115 
9339 VX @"°HK 
85%@ 856 
87 88a@ 88% 
_ 46%@ 47 
- 8T%@ 88 
—_ S6K@ STM 
10336 109%@ — 
5335 pees | _ 
— 36 36 
ve 6836 696q — 
Western Union.. : — TIH@ Ti 
Adams Express. . --- 9W%G— one a 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 70 7036 WO@ W% 
U. S. Express............ 71% 78 MQ TB 
Wells, Fargo........ .... 86, 81% _ 


The active business season is nearly over 
and trade is rather duller than usual, on 
account of the money pressure. There have 
been very few changes in prices of staple 
goods during the period under review, 
though buyers are enabled to obtain better 
terms for prompt cash than upon the usual 
credits, in nearly all departments. Not- 


withstanding the t difficulty in obtain- 
ing money through discounts, there appears 
to be very little pressure to realize on goods 
where a sacrifice in doing so would be 
necessary, Which is to be regarded as an 
indication of the general soundness of the 
mercantile situation, and confidence in the 
stability of business aftairs generally, despite 
of the untoward chain of events that has 
been evolved during the last few weeks, at 
|/home and abroad. The truth is, the pre- 
| sent condition of the country is seen to be 
| eminently prosperous—production during the 

ear has probably been larger than ever 

fore; the opening up of new sections of 
| the country to population and trade has been 
altogether Leyond parallel; the multiform 
exercise burdens bequeathed by the war are 
gradually but surely being removed; the 
country is blessed with peace and plenty ; 
and there are few discouragements to com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise that do not 
lie upon the surface of affairs, and are not in 
the nature of things of an evanescent 
character. The remarkably mild weather 
serves to prolong the season of navigation, 
and a vastly greater quantity of produce will 
thus be enabled to reach the seaboard than 


A firm of Silk Manufacturers at Paterson, 
N. J., are about to have a very important 
matter tested in the Courts. Some of their 
operators are on a strike, and have by threats 
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was believed to be possible a week or fort- 
night ago, the beneficent effect of which 
upon business must in due time become mani- 
fest.—Shipping List. 


A Chicago contemporary, in commenting 
on the glut of Corn in the West, holds that it 
would be better for the farmers of that sec- 
tion if. one-half of their land had been left 
without cultivation during the past season, 
because of the large surplus of Corn and 
Wheat, and the consequent low prices. The 
cost of transportation has been enhanced by 
railroads partly because the larger companics 
have watered their stock and must now make 
a showing of profits on a fictitious capital, 
and partly because production exceeds all 
present means of transportation. After 
freight charges are taken out, there is no 
profit left to the producer. Corn and Wheat 
are cheap,not because there is any lack of good 
mrrkets somewhere, but these projucts will 
not bear the high rates of transportation. 
Farmers who put their crops into hogs iu the 
Western States are almost sure of handsome 
returns. Corn at 20 cents a bushel may not 
pay to transport to the nearest local market, 
but concentrated in good Beef or Pork, it 
does pay handsomely. When production so 
far exceeds all the means of transportation, 
the evil, which at the worst is only tempo- 
rary, can be most effectually cured by chang- 
ing the forms of production. But constrained 
idleness, to produce scarcity, is a remedy 
worse than all the evils of over-production. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have resolved to limit agents’ commissions to 
ten per cent., except in cases of insurance of 
dwelling houses and farm property. It is 
stated the profits of fire insurance of late 
years have not averaged ten per cent. With 
the millions which the companies paid away 
in Chicago and Boston this is quite probable. 


The United States Commissioners estimate 
the loss of American property by the depre- 
dations of Mexican border ruffians on the 
Rio Grande at $100,000,000. They urge pro- 
tection to the people on the border by an 
increase of cavalry, otherwise a predator 
war will result. It is said the President will 
urge upon Congress prompt legislation in the 
premises. 


The world is not likely to be troubled 
about a Cotton famine this Peon The Bureau 
of Agriculture reports indicate a favorable 
yield, averaging sixteen per cent. above that 
of last year, and it is estimated that the total 
product will be 3,450,000 bales. From the 
tive leading districts of British India an 
increased acreage is reported, giving an esti- 
mated yield of 700,112 maunds, against 535,- 
579 maunds last year. 


Among the launches on the Clyde during 
the past month was tbe iron propeller San 
Jacinto, 1,100 tons and 180 horse-power, for 
the Liverpool and Texas service, besides two 
or three steamers for the Liverpool and 
South American trade. The vessels launched 
on the Clyde oe ten months of the 

1 


present year numbered 160, with an aggregate 
of 183,000 tons register, inst 144 vessels 
of 150,000 tons same period in 1871. 


The Report of the Revenue Marine Bureau 
for the last fiscal year has just been com- 
pleted and submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. During the year there were 
employed twenty-seven steam vessels, 
twenty launches and eight sailing vessels 
Four of the ateamers are on the lakes. The 
running expenses for the year were $930,249. 
The number of vessels boarded and ex- 
amined was 24,932; the number seized and 
reported for violation of law was 1594. 
There is generally a large increase of busi- 
ness over that of the previous years. 


At the last Session of Congress the sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars was a 
propriated for the construction of an addi- 
tional nnmber of revenue cutters, and it was 
left optional with the Department whether 
they should be constructed of wood or iron. 
The Department has decided upon wood: 
not because they believe it the most sub- 
stantial material, but because the appropria- 
tion being so small all the additional vessels 
ay senenens requires could no be built 
wi 4 





Company: “Sellers who have delivered 
counterfeit bonds must take them back and 


to the time elapsed. They may, however, 
require sworn evidence that the bonds 
returned are the identical bonds delivered. 
EpwarRD BRANDON, 

“ Chairman Com. on Securities, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange.” 

The British Board of Trade returns for the 
month of October show the declared value of 
the exportations to have been £22,657,736, 
being an increase of £2,309,863, or 11 per 
cent. on the corresponding month of last year, 
and of 29 per cent. on that of 1870—a diffe- 
rence, however, which probably fails to 
represent adequately the rise in prices that 
has occurred during the interval. 
of the exportations of Coal, for instance, was 
£1,301,409, being more than double that of 
the exports of October, 1871, while in the 
total oper | shipped there was an actual 
decrease of 8 per cent. In the exports also 
of Steel and Iron there has been an increase 
of 34 per cent. in value, and a diminution of 
10 per cent. in quantity. On the other hand, 
Cotton Yarn shows an increase of 16 per 
cent. in value and 20 percent. in quantity, and 
Cotton manufactures an increase of 6 per 
cent, in value and 8 per cent. in quantity. 
An increase is also shown of 5 per cent. A 


of 12 per cent. in Linen manufactures, 19 per 
eent. in Silk manufactures, 5 per cent. in 


miscellaneous articles. It may be said that 
Great Britain is all the better off if she can 
get as much or more money for less. goods, 
but this is fallacious. She can, perhaps, get 
as much money until her customers have 
time to go elsewhere to buy or to manufac- 
ture themselves. 





TO INVESTORS.—Weare selling at par and 
interest, and recommend to careful investors, the 
First Mortgage Seven-Thirty Gold. Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. Special attention is 
called to the ample Land security on which, these 
bonds rest, in addition to the usual guaranty of a 
first mortgage of the Road, its Equipments 
ings. The Lands of the Company thus far 


23,000 acres per mile of Road. 

JAY COOKE & CO. 
R SALE—A desirable HOUSE for a small 
family, with modern improvements, in a first 
Class street and neighborhood, in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Price low ; terms easy. The time to Elizabeth by 


the through train is reduced to 30 minutes from New 
York. 


Address or apply to 

















The value |! 


Earthenware, 2 per cent. in Haberdashery, | Co! 
10 per cent. in Hardware, and 72 per cent. in | Del. Lack. & 
Machinery ; while there has been a decrease | PY) 


Woollen manufactures, aud 15 per cent. in Har! 


Bay hove ( 


realized $597 per acre. The Grant averages about Dela 








give genuine bonds for them, without regard | Lack. & W: 
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of violence prohibited others from working. STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | aen.~ 
Two of the ringleaders have been arrested 
and committed to jail on the charge of con- U.S. Obligations, 
spiracy. If indicted and tried it will be 
authoritatively determined whether a strike | J. § ts 
which prevents men from working is a“ con-| Ug iit 
spiracy” in contemplation of law, or not. ne ae 

Over one hundred thousand cattle have | U. 8. 6s, ’ 338 iia 
been received at Kansas City, Mo., over the | }- : 6% 530s. (f8 con ee | dial 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, within four months. | Gs) i 11836 
Most of these cattle come from Abilene, the | U.8 10834 
headquarters of the Texan cattle market. A 
whole season’s receipts is usually estimated 
— these hundred thousand head. Three State Bonds. 

§ are constantly at work transporting | yew York Rey’ t en 106. 
the stock, and the facilities, are still considere do pags , es i = mod 
insufficient. This year has witnessed the | 40. , Ss canal loan 1878 ae ee 
first shipment of cattle eastward from Denver | *®)8™* USvvscs et gy | 
and other points of Colorado. The Culorado | Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.8.Em...... id “0 
cattle are considered the best brought into | California pT ates seonoeeen 108 | 11336 
Kansas City, and average considerably in | C°g7s'® Te Ta ComPoR: = ------ = a 
value above the Texan. The packing trade | niinois Canal Bond = rte 
in Missouri is now enormous, but there seenis | Loutsian: EL. axes 
no limit to its extension. Michigan én,” ae | oc 

While the Government had no alternative a ~~ o + ip 
but to answer the action of the French | N. Carolina 345 | 86 
Government, in assessing discriminating do al * 
duties on goods imported into France in b re A np oT) Ope 
American vessels from other than American 4K | 14% 

rts, by a similar measure with reference to do 4 | 14% 
rench vessels, it is unfortunate that the law 5 a tse 
authorizing such retaliation inevitably works a 
an injury to ourselves. The tax, instead of 
falling on French shipping, is in reality Rallroad Bonds. 
borne by American merchants, who happen 
to have goods on the way in that class of ton | ee Toad eee) 98 | see. 
nage. It is given out that the additional do. 2d mortgage pref... eit 
duties will be puid under protest, and the | Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 39% | 49 
matter bronght before Con with the | Bate. NT be Ve | 98 
view of having the excess refunded. Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8a, Ist morte... 108% 100K6 

The following notices have been posted on Ce. 6 - \eieapebe ~ | oe 

the ge pny _ = = - inter- ~ a7 we: sei moet. aE, sre 

est to the holders of Union Pacific Income ba sooo] 08 pai 

bonds: The Union Pacific Railroad Com- |°™**8° . by seedahnenee $33 sore 
ny are prepared to verify in Boston the | Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7..." 108 | dtc 
notme Beads of the Oompany. — bonds : Pt es | 

are ag elivery only when the followin ‘oledo 

dl oe thereon, an big Red a valid Gol Chie. & Ind, Cental I mort... = edhy 
nd of Union Pacific ro m pany, 0 mort...) 7 3 

to be signed by the Treasurer and poy the Ba, 1a S Vet. is maxt......... ea | a 

following persons: Oliver Ames, J. M. 8. | Dubuque & Sioux City 1st mort.....|  ~ ed 

Williams, John R. Daft, B. E. Bates, F. Gor- | Erie 1st mort. extend.......... 200 

don Dexter,—with the date of said signa-| {0 1stmert end: 

tures: Edward Brandon, Chairman Com. on do 2d 

Securities, N. Y. Stock Exchange. Great Western Ist mort., °88. 

‘The following is the decision of the Com- | gann“¢ st, Jon ist mort 
mittee on Securities, in regard to forged In-| Hann. & St. Joseph con 
come bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad re fang b., 


" estern 
Mi Central 8s, 
Mich. South. &N. 
0 RE aie vise sces ae +084 
New York Central 6s, '83.... “" 20836 
do 68, Sub'n..... 86 rinks 
Rs 10 | idi 
New York & New Haven % 100 
Ohio & Miss. lst mort............... w 
do CUE veces ccvicceveene 93 eo 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. ist mort..°..| joy | 8 
oO o 0 100 
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Tol., Peor. & Wars. ist mort. E. Di 93 
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0 ref 14 | 1s 
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QUEEN 


PARK BANK BUILDING, 
No. 216 BROADWAY. 


After a careful estimate, made from actual examina- | 
tion of the burnt district, and a full list of the policies | 
in force in the Boston fire, assuming every loss as | 
total, this Company will lose not exceeding Five 
Hundred and Ten Thousand Dollars, from which is to 
be deducted whatever salvages may be made. This 
statement has been delayed until we could get full | 
information from a representative of the Company on 
his return from Boston. 
Losses will be at once adjusted. 

W. Il. ROSS, Manager. | 
The following Cable message has been received at 
this office: 





































LiverPoot, Nov. 12, 1872. 
Adjust Boston claims promptly, drawing on Com- 
pany here for amounts as settled. 

J MONCRIEFF WILSON, Manager. 
In connection with the above the following letter, 
from Julius L. Clark, Esq., Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, received per Atlantic Cable, will be 
of interest to the insnring public: 

J. Moncrieff Wilson, Esq., Manager, Liverpool. 

Dear Sir: For the information of your Directors, I 
have great pleasure in assuring you that upon critical 
examination into the finaficial affairs of Queen Insur- 
arice Company, including its books, papers, and 
securities, which I have personally seen, and for 
which every facility has been freely given, I find its 
financial statements as published fully verified, and 
the Company in possession of even larger surplus than 





it has represented, and quently abundantly able 
to meet every liability resting upon it. 
Respectfuily yours, 


JULIUS L. CLARKE, 
Insurance Com’r of Massachusetts. 


THE INDIANA 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 





ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
FIRE ASSETS, 


Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13523404-25. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


“Tyrone HARE 





& LOCKWOOD, 


INSURANCE 00. The London Assurance Corporation | 


LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Mawnacers, 


o. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 








anid 


(Established 1821.) 


GOLD. 





Over $14,000,000, Wold. 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 


D. W. a of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. RO VELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. TO RENNEDY. Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 


ae sy M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
°. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 

































First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


$3,500,000. 





This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 40rTn PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
fe. TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles ; through the 
richest agricultural and mineral countr both 
states: and connecting at termini with the GREAT 
THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 

It is the only East and West road in a belt 
aver - 39 miles wide, aud passes through the best 
part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
30,000 acres of Farming Lands. 
$1,400,000 IN CASH has been already ex- 
pended on this Road, of which 30 miles in Illinois 
are finished and in operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Coal Fields, will be completed this fall and the whole 
road in 1873. 
Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by coenties, 
towns and individuals along the line, but =a Wed 
wealthy capitalists, among whom are W. H. GUION 
of V Wiliams _ Guion), oe, DILLON, ey 

OK , CLARK, DODGE & CO., 
SELIOMAN. ° IBBARD, FOOTE 4 . and PAUL 
S$. FORBES, of New York, BEN BATES. 
Boston, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 
Soe $:,000 each payable in 30 years, principal and 
nterest in GoLD, FREE Of GOVERNMENT ; oe. Sink- 
ug Fund 24 per cent. on Gross Earnin, 

For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Agents of the Co. (ef whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. i Ww all-st. 





rancis & Loutrel, 
; NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,’ 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense atte 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets 
&e,, & 

We beep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 
P 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
yrevent alteration .— 
The points are ir'ied 
and pepetre.e the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P. O. Box sas, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


&c., | years’ residen 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


oF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE WALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the hoy ortion of the United 
— on the 41a} d orth Latitude, the 


line of the-grea Zone of the Ame- 
Hiean Continent, and aie Tet Btntes and stock 
raising unsurpassed by in the Tn 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms 
— more convenient to market than can be foun pond 
where 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TLE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 





Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. oo 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 





Send for the new ere pamphlet, with new 
meee published in glish, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, wailed free a dress, 

DAVIS, 
Lard cummaiok 7 .P. Aa R. Co, 
maba, Neb. 


~The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
.GO00D MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC BAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow. watered by clear lakes 
and ‘running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
| fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y a8 from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now ran throah these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; farther away $2.50to $4. Sewen Wears’ 
Cc it; Warrantec Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now -elling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No ay unoccupied Lands present such 
—s to settlers. 

rs under the New Law (March, 1872) get 

+ po FREK, near the railroad, by one or two 


TRA ANSPORT ATION AT REDUCED 
RATES (urnished from all principal points East to 
| purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
‘ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
| children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track 
Send for Pamphict containin 
map and copy of New Homestead Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT "NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 





Sonny information, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 


600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arncurpap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
rs A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
S. Jarrray, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 
RoomaRp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Strect. 
J. Boorman JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London'‘und Paris, 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


POR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALso, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the \ 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway we pi First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine per cent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
| Bonds. ; 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
| National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
| assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
All securities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 
| tained at our office. 


| JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
| No. 


| safe investment. 
on exchange. 


59 Wall Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





| NEW YORK, January 26, 1872. 


(3@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
| FOL LOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 


— | Premiums received on Marine ag from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 
| Premiums on Policies not ches off 1st 
2 2,088,675 48 


Gy Da sincakcnnuocsacccve scenes 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7.44 446,452 69 





| 
‘No Policies have been issued upon Life 
| Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
| nected with Marine Risks. 
| Premiums marked off from Ist den 

uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871... ... $5,375,798 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period............. $2,735,980, 63 





| 
| Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
| United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 3 er ee © 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mort 8. 7,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Com ny, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bi Bills Receivable. 2,105,987 95 
SGM ascakccassavaciiade  aecvekee 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets.... ....... $14,806,312 37 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1998 wil! 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ihe sixth 
of February next. from which date al) interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) a — premiums; such 
payment of interest and redem mn will be in gold. 
Dividend of Ft FORTY PEI CENT. is declared on 
the net carned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





AGENCY OF WHE 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja 
and West Indies, and South America. 


the world. 


rates; also Cable Transfers. 


business transacted. 
JOUN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





¢2@" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, 


and Sold. 


ented 

we Co pectens .. DIVIDENDS, 
NOTES, DRA 
and remitted oor desea 

t=” CoxgresPONDENTs of this house, m 


snd despatch. 





or 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST. 
New York. 


New YoRK CORRESPONDENTS: 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


Bank of British North America, 


in, the East 
Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land ‘and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


Stocks, 
Com, LanD WarkRaNnTs, EXCHANGE, &c., &e., Bought 


Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 

COUPONS, 

&c., made upon all points 
‘fdeli 

upon having their business attended to with achity | this office on 

HENRY cLews | * 044, sad’ 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, Josepu GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar_Les Dennis, C. A. Hayp, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 


Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartes H. RussEtt, 
Lowe. Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puetrs, 

| Cates Barstow, 

| A. P. Prior, 

Wii E, Dopegz, 

Davip Lang, 

| James Bryce, 

| Dante S. MILier, 
Wa. Stvrcis, 


B. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Mytury, 
Gorpon W. BurnuaM, 
Freperick CHauncy, 
Gero. S. STEPHENSON, 
Witiuam H. Wess, 
Sueprarp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrwpy, 
Cuartes P. Burpetrt, 
Cuas. H. MarsHa.t, 
Wituam E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mircwr11, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Cuartes D. Levericn. 


| J.D JONES, President. 

| CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
£. D. HEWLETT, 34 Yice-Pres't 











POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 

y | ending Sates, Be Lier 30, 1872, will close at 
—~ Ao 11 bs M., = Thursday 

ae y at 11 and 2M 


P. H. JONES , Postmaster. 














